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Four Smart Boys 
and the “Crisis” 
EWSSTANDS WERE 


jammed last month with 
some 400,000 copies of a pictor- 
ial magazine entitled Jewish 
Crisis. That new publication is 
ostensibly a business venture ini- 
tiated by four smart boys who 
believe there is plenty of money- 
making in exploiting the Jewish 
question. Their periodical is ap- 
parently a “‘non-partisan’’ study 
as to whether a Jewish crisis will 
come in America. In answer to 
their posed query, they say both 
yes and no. Yes, because of cer- 
tain things happening to the Jew 
in Germany and in America. 
No, because the smart boys are 
on hand ready to offer good ad- 
vice to Jews and Christians. 


According to The Nation, 
those four boys—young journal- 
ists recently fired from Sports 
Illustrated—disclaim all inten- 
tion of being anti-Semitic. They 


even insist that they.wish to 


“help the Jews”. If this be 
true, then their remarks and 
photographs on Jewry are some- 
what startling. For the would- 
be-helpful boys accept Nazi 
propaganda cartoons as gospel 
truth. They unhesitatingly be- 
lieve that Jews en masse are 
crooks, “scornful of the social 
and business habits of Gentiles”’. 
Following the traditions of rabid 
Jew-haters, they regard Jews as 
a “showy” and “greedy” lot, ob- 
jectionable persons who make 
themselves ‘unnecessarily con- 
spicuous in speech, dress and 
manner”. In company with 
avowed Hitlerites they maintain 
Jews to be an “assertive gang” 
who seek to “dominate”. The 
bright young men next show 
their willingness to assist the 
wandering Jew, “the man with- 
out a-country”, in a rather un- 
usual manner. They urge Jewry 
to cast off its present leaders. 
The Jews of America, shout the 
wise boys, should wake up and 
find themselves a true Jewish 
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Fuehrer, a man “unconcerned 
with feuds, political jockeying, 
and petty obsessions, who will 
dedicate himself to the cause of 
truth”. Jews, they argue, must 
capture the imagination of the 
world by learning “‘to fight back 

. without shrill evasions and 
defensive maneuvering”. 

If these so-called “unpreju- 
diced” sentiments and opinions 
on Jews are held by the average 
smart boy in America, as well as 
by the young men who put out 
the Jewish Crisis, then the situ- 
ation is alarming. For the men- 
tal state reflected by the bright 
youth suggests that anti-Jewish 


prejudice has struck much deeper 
roots in American soil than most 
liberals here concede. The silly 
dictums on Jewish character of- 
fered by the young journalists 
are soaked in Jew-phobia. Con- 
sequently their comments on 
Jewry can only produce one ef- 
fect: an intensification of Jew- 
baiting. Certainly the shots they 
print in their own manufactured 
Jewish Crisis directly stimulate 
anti-Semitism. Pictures only too 
frequently produce emotional ef- 
fects far different from those in- 
tended by captions accompanying 
them. And when Jewish Crisis 
(Continued on page 14) 
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THE POLITICAL MURDER IN ACRE 
O* WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, Shlomo ben 


Joseph, a young Revisionist from Rosh 
Pinah, was executed in the prison at Acre. The 
military tribunal achieved its aim and all the pleas 
to commute the death sentence were of no avail. 
The Yishuv in Palestine and Jewry throughout the 
world utilized every possible means to obtain a 
reprieve. The Jewish Agency provided the best 
legal defense possible; the Vaad Leumi, the city 
government of Tel Aviv and the chief Rabbinate 
of Palestine which enjoys an important official sta- 
tus, all of these energetically sought to save the un- 
fortunate young man from the gallows. The 
spontaneous outburst of mass protests against the 
death sentence and against the stubborness of the 
military authorities left no doubt of the fact that 
all groups in the Jewish community, without any 
exceptions, were united in their feelings of bitter- 
ness against the brutal sentence which they con- 
sidered unjustified. The military authorities upon 
whom depended the fate of the condemned, the 
administration of Palestine and the government 
in London were aware of the reaction of world 
Jewry to this death sentence. The Zionist Feder- 
ation of Great Britain energetically intervened; 
hundreds of telegrams and petitions were received 
in London from Poland and from other countries. 
The president of the Jewish Agency personally 
appealed to the colonial office and lent the weight 
of his office to impress upon them the gravity of 
the psychologically justified reaction which the 
execution would evoke throughout world Jewry. 
But the countless appeals and protests of Jews and 
non-Jews alike did not help. (Although even at 
this moment of bitterness we cannot overlook the 
fact that the “cooperation” of certain extremist 
groups during the days preceding the execution 
was more of a hindrance than a help. Smashing 
the windows of the British embassy in Warsaw 
helped but little to obtain'a commutation of the 
sentence from the military power.) It would seem 
as if the British generals and military judges 
in Palestine considered this case as one of prestige 
and that showing mercy might be interpreted as 
submission to the pressure of public opinion. 


The execution will no doubt arouse the greatest 
feeling of bitterness throughout the world against 
the unforgivable stubborness of England not only 
because so many believed that the accused did not 
deserve the death sentence but also because Zion- 
ists and Jews in general may reasonably consider 
the execution as an act of ill will and mistrust 
toward the entire Jewish people. In this case the 
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English powers that be ignored the sentiments of 
the entire Jewish community of Palestine and of 
great numbers of Jews in other countries. The 
government should have subdued its desire to see 
the noose tighten about a Jewish neck also and 
thus to demonstrate its “impartiality” towards 
Jews and Arabs. It should have done so even if 
only out of consideration for the outburst of feel- 
ing of large Jewish masses whose souls have been 
seared by the events of the past two years. The 
government should have considered that the guilt 
or the innocence of the accused was of secondary 
importance in this case. The majority of those 
who protested or appealed this case and who inter- 
vened politically or legally, directly and indirectly 
condemned the act of ben Joseph. We may even 
say that the majority of the Jews in Palestine from 
the start considered him as morally guilty—guilty 
against the law and guilty against the interests of 
Zionism. Havlaga—self restraint—is not just a 
phrase in Palestine; it is not just a beautiful senti- 
ment to exhibit in foreign lands; it is a seriously 
considered and deeply felt moral and political 
attitude toward the tragic events in Palestine. 
Infringement on the principle of self restraint 
always was, and still is, considered as treason or as 
criminal irresponsibility. Insofar as the condemned 
man broke the national discipline which is based 
on moral as well as on practical political consider- 
ations, the majority of the Jews and Jewish public 
opinion opposed him and also the group within 
which he obtained his political education. 

The authorities knew that those who protested 
against the sentence did not approve of the act of 
the accused and did not justify firing on a bus 
only because it contained Arab passengers, ordi- 
nary Arabs who might have been innocent. The 
sense of the Jewish protests was therefore as fol- 
lows: he is guilty and should be punished, but he 
does not deserve the sentence of death because .. . 
because there is a difference between the act of an 
Arab terrorist who attacks and between a Jewish 
“criminal” who also commits a brutal and illegal 
act but who does so under the pressure of pent up 
anger and suffering, under the influence of two 
years of bloodshed and anarchy for which neither 
he nor the people to which he belongs are respons- 
ible. The meaning of the protests was simple 
and even a military judge should have under- 
stood it: guilty—but the guilt was ameliorated by 
extenuating circumstances, for patience can become 
exhausted and self control is limited by the traits 
of the individual. Even the strategy of revenge 
which a certain Jewish group in Palestine adopted 
as its policy is largely a result of the feeling of 
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humiliation and Jewish helplessness for which the 
British government was largely responsible in the 
past. “No man may be judged when he is suffer- 
ing”, and the suffering which was expressed by 
the blameworthy act of ben Joseph was sufficient 
ground—also sufficient legal ground—not to send 
him to the gallows. 

But the government and the military clung to 
their “‘logic’’, to the dull severity of the law, to 
the fiction of their prestige and especially to their 
determination to demonstrate their “impartiality”. 

We have therefore sufficient ground to consider 
the hanging in the prison at Acco not as an execu- 
tion (which in the eyes of the present powers is a 
proper method of “improving” the behavior of 
people) but as a brutal political murder. 


EVIAN MUST HELP 
HE INTERNATIONAL Conference on 


on Refugees convoked by President Roose- 
velt is now holding its sessions at Evian. 
This conference has one task before it. It must 
devise a method of salvation for the hundreds of 
thousands of tortured beings in Central Europe. 
This is a responsibility which the representatives 
of the great nations gathered in Evian cannot 
dodge. Previous similar conferences have borne 
little practical fruit. Expressions of sympathy 
were heard, regrets were voiced, and that was all. 
We cannot face the repetition of such a fiasco. 
The civilized world cannot wash its hands of the 
fate of the Jews of Germany and Austria. The 
lines of desperate men and women stretching be- 
fore every consular office in Vienna or Berlin can- 
not be dismissed with a shrug of the shoulder and 
a sigh. The innocent victims of Nazi savagery 
have become a world problem and must be treated 
as such. 

The International Conference has two courses 
before it. It must either make it possible for 
persecuted Jews and Christians to live in their 
native lands with a full restitution of civil rights, 
or it must find other countries in which refugees 
may dwell in peace. Since the first alternative, 
unfortunately, is an unlikely outcome at the pres- 
ent time, steps must be taken for the planned emi- 
gration of German and Austrian Jews. Accord- 
ing to James McDonald, formerly League of Na- 
tions High Commissioner for refugees from Ger- 
many, the United States can absorb a considerable 
number of immigrants from Germany without a 
change in the Americar Immigration laws. Ger- 
man immigration is far under the quota of 25,000 
annually which was set in 1924. Since Hitler’s 
advent, the excess of German immigration over 
emigration has been only 7,108. Obviously, judg- 
ing from these figures, there is room for many 
thousands of refugees without doing violence to 
the quota. 
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However, even if the quota were filled, that 
should be no reason for keeping the gates shut. 
The quota system is not a holy commandment to 
be observed though the heavens fall. It is a device 
for the regulation of immigration and can be modi- 
fied if there is good reason for any change. The 
Evian conference must approach the problem of 
the religious, racial or political refugee not with 
make-shift palliatives but seriously and funda- 
mentally. We do not force the victims of an 
earthquake back into the crater of the volcano. 
We do not shove the drowning back into the 
swirling water; on the contrary, we pull them to 
the bank. The victims of the Nazi catastrophe 
must also be saved. Not only the Jews of Austria 
and Germany, but the world, looks to Evian for 
help. 


WHAT PRICE UNITY 


5 leaner IS no use pretending that the funda- 
mental concept underlying the American Jew- 
ish Congress has not suffered a serious set-back 
through the Pittsburgh Agreement. According to 
its terms, a single body will be created which will 
co-ordinate those activities of its constituent or- 
ganizations which deal specifically with the safe- 
guarding of Jewish rights. For the time being, 
the organizations included are the American Jew- 
ish Congress, the American Jewish Committee, 
B'nai B’rith and the Jewish Labor Committee, 
with provision for the later admission of other 
American Jewish groups. Equal representation 
is to be enjoyed by each member of the proposed 
single body. Any issue is to be decided by a two- 
thirds vote, but questions involving racial, national 
or religious philosophies are excluded from the 
body’s jurisdiction. 

In order to understand clearly the full implica- 
tions of this peace treaty, it might be well to re- 
view the chequered course run by the American 
Jewish Congress elections this past spring. The 
original ballot of the American Jewish Congress 
contained four questions, one of which asked 
whether the American Jewish Congress be em- 
powered to act as the representative agency of 
American Jewry in the defense of Jewish rights. 
Due to the opposition of the B’nai B’rith, Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee and Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, the American Jewish Congress whittled 
down its proposal to one query. A referendum 
was to be held on one question: “Do you favor a 
union of all American Jewish groups engaged in 
safeguarding the equal rights of Jews, which shall 
undertake to create for the defense of such rights, 
a single, all-inclusive agency organized on a demo- 
cratic, representative basis in accordance with 
American ideals.” But this referendum also 
proved too strong a brew for various elements in 
American Jewry. In the clamor that ensued, we 
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heard the customary outcries of the American Jew- 
ish Committee against the creation of a Jewish 
“bloc”; we heard about the horrors of establishing 
a national or political unit which would be labelled 
as “Jewish”—in short, all the familiar assimila- 
tionist bugaboos came out for a long walk in the 
sunshine. The Jewish Labor Committee trembled 
at the prospect of “class collaboration” even in the 
fight against anti-Semitism. The fraternal order 
of B’nai B’rith also looked darkly at a national 
election, which might place the American Jewish 
Congress in the role of “sole spokesman” of 
American Jewry. So, in order to achieve unity, 
the referendum was dropped. The Pittsburgh 
concordat was achieved with the proviso that elec- 
tions of delegates to the September session of the 
American Jewish Congress could be held as sched- 
uled, but without either the approval or partici- 
pation of the American Jewish Committee, Jewish 
Labor Committee or B’nai B'rith. 


What does all this mean? It means in the first 
place, that the great idea animating the American 
Jewish Congress—the idea of one democratic, 
representative body for American Jewry, has gone 
into a—we trust temporary—decline. According 
to the terms of the Pittsburgh agreement, the 
American Jewish Congress becomes merely one of 
several groups. Parity means that it has been 
relegated to the role of an organization, amid 
other organizations. Undoubtedly even in this 
circumscribed role, it has much useful work to 
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perform but in the present framework its functions 
must of necessity be very far from those of an 
American Jewish Congress. Of course, the situ- 
ation of World Jewry is such, that sacrifices had 
to be made. If the Pittsburgh pact will result in 
effective collaboration, if it will mean genuine co- 
ordination and planning of all Jewish defense and 
relief measures, then the compromise will have 
been largely justified. The threat to real unity, 
however, lies in the clause which removes racial, 
national or religious problems from the new body’s 
province. Actually this signifies that fundamental 
and inescapable questions will either not be dealt 
with, or will not receive the advantages of con- 
certed action. In the past, no agreement could 
be reached on such matters as the boycott, or the 
World Jewish Congress. Is such agreement more 
likely now? 


Every effort must be made by the signers of the 
Pittsburgh pact to work wisely and energetically 
together. The safeguarding of Jewish rights must 
at the present moment be paramount to every 
other consideration. In recognition of this need, 
the American Jewish Congress has paid a steep 
price; we hope that the gain will have been worth 
the cost. In the meantime, the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews who voted in the Congress elec- 
tions, testify to the growing hold which the con- 
cept of an American Jewish Congress has on the 
imagination of American Jewry. 


How The Arab Terror Is Organized 


en APRIL 19, 1936, the day on which the 
present disturbances in Palestine commenced, 
attacks against life and property have constantly 
increased and a state of growing insecurity has 


prevailed. The considerable military forces 
which England dispatched to Palestine have not 
succeeded in restoring order or in strengthening 
the authority of the mandatory power. 


Among the victims of the terror were British 
officers, soldiers and officials; Jewish inhabitants 
of cities and villages as well as Christian and Mos- 
lem Arabs who were suspected of a lukewarm at- 
titude or of opposition to the leaders of the terror. 
These leaders, most of whom fled to foreign coun- 
tries where they enjoy immunity, are fairly well 
known. 


(George Meyer is the Cairo correspondent of the influ- 
ential Paris daily Le Temps which is recognized as the 
mouthpiece of the French ministry of foreign affairs. He 
is a prominent authority on Near East affairs and he has 
access to sources of information that are unavailable to 
other correspondents.) 
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In 1937 there were 197 murders committed in 
Palestine. Since the beginning of the current year 
this number has grown considerably. The main 
leaders of the rebellion are Palestinian and Syrian 
Arabs as well as Kurds who had participated in 
the uprising of the Druze in 1925 against French 
rule in Syria. They constitute an executive and 
contact committee whose duty it is to forward the 
orders of the ex Grand Mufti, Ameen El Husseini, 
who now resides near Beirut, to those who are in 
charge of recruiting the terrorist bands, of smug- 
gling arms into the country and of conducting the 
political propaganda. 

This committee consists of twenty members— 
all of them well known to the government—who 
live in Syria. These twenty often meet in Damas- 
cut in a house located in the Salhiye quarter and 
from this headquarters they control the terrorist 
bands in Palestine and they organize the recruiting 
and the transport of reenforcements as well as of 
arms and funds. 





Ameen El Husseini is determined to undermine 
British authority in the Arab world and to pre- 
vent the establishment of a Jewish home in Pales- 
tine; at the same time he is also determined to rea- 
lize his political ambitions and not to permit a 
peaceful solution of the Palestine problem to take 
place. These aims Ameen E] Husseini hopes to 
attain in the following manner: through the or- 
ganization of systematic terrorist activities in the 
North of Palestine where the fanaticism of the 
population offers favorable ground for such work, 
in the district Schechem and Jenin and in the 
overcrowded quarters of Jaffa, Jerusalem and 
Haifa; through the development of a mighty 
propaganda in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq by 
means of the press, pamphlets, political meetings, 
religious sermons, petitions and interpellations in 
Parliament; by utilizing the squabbles between the 
various parties in the nearby Arabic countries in 
favor of the Arab nationalist movement in “South 
Syria”’. 


RECRUITING THE TERRORISTS 


Recruiting hired terrorists was an easy matter 
during the past eight months. High wages and 
the opportunity to satisfy their atavistic instincts 
for looting attracted many. These were mostly 
villagers from Hauran but only recently the 
agents of the Mufti succeeded in recruiting a large 
group of Moroccans in Damascus which was 
joined by some Druzes, Circassians and Armen- 
ians. Every city and important village on the 
Palestine frontier contains well paid and trusted 
agents of the Mufti who obey his every command. 
The leaders of the rebellion possess large funds 
which come from various sources. These funds 
were lately augmented by transmissions of money 
from India, Iraq and Germany where a past mem- 
ber of the highest Arabic Council now resides. 
The reports which the leaders of the bands re- 
cently submitted to the Mufti stressed the fact 
that they were in command of a sufficiently large 
number of men to attain their aims but complained 
of a lack of trained officers for the conduct of 
large scale operations. 

Only recently the Mufti empowered two 
Syrians, who had been officers in the Turkish 
army and who were acquainted with the Palestine 
terrain, to visit the country. One of these studied 
the northern half and the other the southern half 
of Palestine. They prepared detailed plans for 
military operations but none of the leaders of the 
bands was capable of executing them. The bands 
therefore limited themselves to robbery and guer- 
illa warfare in the neighborhood of the mountains 
which afford them refuge. 

The problem of obtaining officers was lately 
discussed by those near to the Mufti. The two 
commanders of the rebellion, Fawzi Kawkagi and 
Dr. Ameen Ruaweia, who conducted the terror 
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last year were forced to flee the country and they 
refused to resume their activities. The same holds 
true for the Syrians Al Ashmar and Muczhaidin 
who actively participated in the terrorism until 
recently. Despite all their efforts and their con- 
viction that under a capable command the bands 
would be able to offer a much greater resistance 
to the British detachments, the leaders of the 
rebellion did not so far succeed in finding a cap- 
able officer who should assume the command of 
the bands. 

The mood of the bandits meanwhile changed 
under the influence of the recent successes of the 
British forces which resulted in considerable losses 
for the bandits. They are growing restless and are 
demanding higher wages. 

Crossing the frontier is a very easy matter 
for the terrorists. The roads to Palestine are 
nearly unguarded. Daily they enter and leave the 
country without hindrance. So far there is no 
instance on record of terrorists being arrested at 
the boundary. The Lebanese boundary is con- 
sidered to be the easiest to cross. The path of 
the terrorists leads through Alma Shaab, Um el 
Dwamid, Husseini and Ramish to the mountains 
of Safed which is the center of rebel operations. 


PURCHASE AND SMUGGLING OF ARMS 


Two separate committees exist for this purpose. 
One committee is empowered to purchase arms in 
Syria, Lebanon, Turkey and other countries; the 
second committee distributes the arms to the 
various storehouses. One of these storehouses is 
located in Damascus in the Maidan quarter. The 
transfer of arms to Palestine meets with no un- 
usual difficulties. It is especially easy to transport 
arms from Syria. Smuggling is made easy thanks 
to the aid which the terrorists receive from vari- 
ous Syrian agents, police officers and officials of 
the ministry of interior. Despite the busy traffic 
in arms not one terrorist was arrested in Syria. 
The situation is somewhat different in Lebanon 
where a number of transports of arms were re- 
cently captured before they reached the boundary. 

A considerable part of the arms consists of old 
German rifles which the Kurds have been hiding 
since the days of the World War and which they 
are now glad to sell for high prices. British arms 
are also found in quantities. More modern arms 
such as machine guns are imported from Europe 
in foreign vessels which unload them at definite 
points on the Syrian and Palestine coast. The 
smuggling of arms is conducted along numerous 
roads all of which are well known. The land 
routes originate at the village Pik east of the 
sea of Galilee and pass through Deraa-Ramata, 
Gebel Druz or Gebel Ajlun. Another road often 
used is the railroad line which passes through 
Deraa and Semakh. The transports which are 
sent from Tyre to Acco are carried on vessels and 
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are then distributed to various centers on roads 
that have been definitely established. Most of the 
bombs are manufactured in Palestine but a con- 
siderable number of these is also imported from 
Syria. 

The ease with which the boundary is crossed is 
partly accounted for by the fact that there are 
not enough guards. This is an astounding fact 
when we consider that the unrest has already been 
going on for two years. The guards are bribed 
by the terrorists and they frequently hide them in 
case of danger. The boundaries are also wide 
open for bandits who seek to escape the pursuit of 
British soldiers. After a battle in the hills sur- 
rounding Tiberias on December 25, a large group 
of bandits fled to Syria. No one detained them 
at the border and when they arrived in Damascus 
those that were wounded found refuge in the 
national hospital under the protection of the di- 
rector of that institution. French agents could 
not question them and the Syrian police was satis- 
fied to consider them as political refugees. 


POLITICAL PROPAGANDA 


The entire Near East is covered with a net of 
organizations founded by the Mufti. In Bagdad 
it is “The Palestine Defense Committee”; in 
Damascus it is the “Office de Propagande et Pub- 
licite” ; other agents are active in Cairo where they 
cooperate with the agents of Iraq, Palestine and 
Syria. All of them obey the commands of the 
Mufti. 


Public opinion in Egypt—with the exception of 
a small number of publications and groups of 
secondary importance—is indifferent to the pleas 
of the Mufti and of his agitators. The same 
cannot be said of Iraq. Cansiderable sums are 
regularly sent from that country to certain banks 
in Syria and are at the disposal of the terrorist 
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bands or directly to the Mufti who personally con- 
trols the financing of the rebellion since his flight 
to Lebanon. 

The sums at the disposal of the Mufti are large. 
Recently he received funds from India, where he 
developed an effective propaganda, and also from 
Iraq, Germany and other countries. (Abdul Latif 
Salaa, past member of the highest Arab Council 
now resides in Germany. ) 

A large number of Europeans and Orientals, 
who are sponsors or members of the Arabic club 
in Damascus (El Nadi Es Arabi), are closely 
linked to these operations and in addition to the 
Palestine Arab Movement they also serve other 
foreign interests. This club is the focal point for 
new recruits for the terrorist bands and also for 
political exiles from Palestine. Baldur von 
Schirach, leader of the German Nazi youth, had 
long conversations with the leaders of this club, 
especially with the exiles from Syria who returned 
after the amnesty which followed the Franco 
Syrian agreement, when he visited Damascus to 
organize the Nazi propaganda in the Near East. 

All of these activities, which are directed by the 
Mufti who now lives under the protection of 
France, constitute a threat to peace in the East. 
French and British interests in this nerve center of 
the Arab world are threatened by this unhealthy 
anti-foreign agitation which emanates from the 
residence of the Mufti. 

The terrible drama which is now being enacted 
in Palestine requires that a territory which is 
under the protection of France should not become 
a place of refuge for agitators who would provoke 
a similar conspiracy. Calmer minds in the Near 
East therefore hope that the French government 
will accede to the requests of Britain and will un- 
dertake the necessary measures which the intoler- 
able situation in Syria and Lebanon requires. 


What Next In Mexico? 


| Dapsecaeseci: THE boundary into Mexico the 
immigration officer demanded that I deposit 
a considerable sum as a guarantee that I would 


leave the country within six months. When I 
pointed out that the sum was beyond my means 
he hinted that “It is all right. You can afford 
this sum. Haven't you filled your pockets with 
profits from Mexican oil?” (“You” referred to 
the U. S. and England and thus, against my will, 
I was transformd into a symbol of these two im- 
perialist powers. ) 

As I passed through San Luis Potosi, the dis- 
trict where Cedillo attempted his unsuccessful up- 
rising, the Mexican officers explained that Cedillo 
would not have dared to challenge the govern- 
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ment were it not for the assistance which he re- 
ceived from foreign oil interests. 

When you hear people speak English in the 
streets, be they British or American, you may be 
certain that every other word will concern oil. And 
if you ask a government official or some prominent 
citizen what are the prospects of admitting Jews 
or political refugees from Fascist countries, he is 
sure to answer that it depends on the outcome of 
the oil crisis. 

Oil has become a fixation with politically minded 
Mexicans and justly so. The fact that only a few 
score thousands of workers are employed in the 
Mexican oil industry, out of a total population of 
18 million, is not important. But it is significant 
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that 15% of the Mexican federal budget was 
raised from taxes on oil, that the value of the peso 
has greatly depreciated since the nationalization 
of the oil fields and that no one knows how the 
government will dispose of its oil now that the 
foreign concessionaries, who control such a large 
share of the world market, have been ousted. 
Much concern was aroused by the action of the 
U. S. in stopping the purchase of silver as retalia- 
tion for the expropriation and even greater fear is 
evinced at the possibility of not being able to 
obtain credit in foreign countries unless some 
agreement is reached with the oil companies and 
the governments that back them. The entire eco- 
nomic structure of Mexico is fatally bound up with 
its oil industry. 

An American journalist who, as I later discov- 
ered, is suspiciously linked to various foreign oil 
concerns, spoke to me for hours attempting to 
prove that there was not the slightest economic 
justification for the nationalization of the oil fields. 
“Mexican super patriots and Rah Rah Socialists 
will probably tell you stories of brutality and ex- 
ploitation on the part of the British and American 
companies . . . But it is a fact that during the past 
few years the British and Americans were a bless- 
ing for the Mexican oil workers. While most in- 
dustrial workers received 234 pesos a day the oil 
workers were paid 7 and 8 pesos a day by their 
‘exploiters’ in addition to being paid for Sundays 
and legal holidays. The ‘exploited’ oil workers 
were the highest paid in the land. Méiners re- 
ceived 4 pesos 25c a day while employees of the 
railroads that have been nationalized for some 
time and are now under control of the workers 
themselves receive on the average less than 5 
pesos a day. Wages of oil workers increased 62% 
during the past four years. Is there any other 
industry that could boast of such an achievement? 
Also do not forget that the oil workers enjoyed 
privileges which even workers in the U. S. do not 
possess. They received free medical care even in 
cases when sickness was not a direct result of their 
employment.” 

Later I had an opportunity to check the facts 
which the American journalist cited and I found 
them to be nearly correct. He was informed 
about the conditions prevailing in Mexican indus- 
try but like other members of the foreign colony 
in Mexico he could not understand the “abstrac- 
tions” which were incorporated as law into the 
constitution of Mexico in 1917. He did not grasp 
that the history of the oil industry and the manner 
in which it was developed is vividly remembered 
by the Mexican population to this day. It is prob- 
ably true that both Cardenas and his cabinet min- 
isters as well as Toledano, the temperamental 
leader of organized labor who now supports the 
radical administration, acted somewhat “‘emotion- 
ally" when they insisted on the expropriation of 








the oil fields a few months ago. But these “‘emo- 
tions” are deeply rooted in Mexican life. They 
express an accumulation of resentment against the 
economic imperialism of the invading British and 
American capital which raised a question mark 
over the very independence of the Mexican people. 
The decree of March 18 must be considered from 
a psychological rather than from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view, but today this is true of nearly 
all the attempts of colonial and semi-colonial peo- 
ples to liberate themselves. 

The Mexican patriot tells a different story. 
“Why should we forget the history of the past 
years? Are the high wages of today, or the 
higher ones that are promised, sufficient to justify 
the decades of swindle, robbery and murder—the 
three methods which foreign capital employed to 
gain possession of our natural resources? Our 
archives are full of falsified documents. When 
you will observe closely what goes on here you 
will realize that expropriation was a result of po- 
litical and psychological motives and not of eco- 
nomic causes. The present administration thinks 
in symbols and abstractions and not in concrete 
economic terms. One of these abstractions is the 
‘Dominio Directo’, the direct control of the people 
over the natural resources of the land.” 

With the aid of bribes, British and American 
interests gained possession of extensive oil fields. 
Heirs to the land were often declared to be ille- 
gitimate and the newly discovered “legitimate” 
heirs proved to be strangers from far away dis- 
tricts who sold their rights to the oil bearing land 
to foreign companies for a drink of whiskey. Man 
and wife would be informed that they were di- 
vorced in order to dispossess them of their hold- 
ings more easily and no protests on their part that 
they never even intended to be divorced would be 
of any avail. Foreign concerns and their shyster 
lawyers corrupted hundreds of Mexican officials 


into becoming criminal offenders and falsifiers of 


documents. Minor as well as major officials in- 
cluding members of Parliament, Senators and even 
presidents were involved. On numerous occasions 
assassins—native Mexican criminals, it is true— 
were hired to murder owners of land or their heirs 
when it suited the purposes of American or British 
capitalists. The oil fields were stolen and not 
bought. ‘Dominio Directo” is a socialist slogan 
for only a few; for the majority of the Mexican 
people it implies the beginning. of true national 
liberation, wiping off a stain from the history of 
the country. 

Until recently the oil companies constituted a 
government within a government. They main- 
tained private police forces—professional gang- 
sters—and even the federal police could not pene- 
trate the sacred confines of British and American 
“private property”. With the unbelievably high 
profits which they reaped from the stolen oil lands, 
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the oil companies and their hirelings converted 
such cities as Vera Cruz and Tampico into centers 
of licentiousness infested with thousands of brazen 
and greedy Delilahs. Higher wages after decades 
of inhuman exploitation? This should not blind 
us to the bloody past and to the spirit of corrup- 
tion which the oil magnates introduced into the 
land and also to their conviction that they could 
bribe a few treasonable generals to unseat any 
president who did not meet with their favor, as 
they have done in the past. 


What are high wages? According to the new 
Mexican laws wages should rise together with the 
rise of the profits of an industry. Government 
experts examined the books of the oil companies 
and they discovered that according to the profits 
realized the workers should receive much more 
than seven and a half pesos a day. But even more 
important than this is the fact that Mexicans feel 
that they are an oppressed colonial people as long 
as imporatnt industries are governed by foreigners 
who depend on the armies and navies of their 
countries. 

Such is the trend of thought of the patriotic 
youth, of the intelligent workers and of the Car- 
denas administration. More sober heads now 
ask, what will be the price that nationalist, demo- 
cratic, semi-socialist Mexico will have to pay for 
the privilege of ‘Dominio Directo”? According 
to conservative estimates the government will have 
to reimburse the oil companies with about 400 
million dollars. (250 million to British interests 
and 150 million to American companies.) This is 
a tremendous sum for the Mexican resources and 
no one knows where it will be obtained. 

Naturally there exists the -“‘physical” possibility 
of repudiating the debt. England and the U. S. 
will probably not send their navies to collect 
money at this time. Certain Socialist and Com- 
munist circles toy with the idea of expropriation 
without compensation. But what is to be done 
with the oil? Mexico consumes only about half 
of its oil output. England and the U. S. are able 
to block the road to world markets if their capital- 
ists are not compensated. It is hinted in some cir- 
cles that Japan, Italy and Germany need oil and 
would also provide the means of transportation 
which Mexico lacks. But the Mexican radically 
minded patriots are not consoled by such pros- 
pects. To trade with Fascist countries? To provide 
oil for the fires of world reaction? These doubts 
are enhanced by the reminders of economists that 
selling oil to Fascist countries would involve Mex- 
ico in an enchanied circle. Fascist countries today 
do not have ready cash and they will pay for the 
oil with goods. What will be the reaction of the 
U.S. and England, who heretofore provided Mex- 
ioc with manufactured products? Economically 
these countries have the ability to punish Mexico; 
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this is especially true of the U. S. and of the pres- 
sure which it can exert. 

Mexican reactionaries remain in hiding waiting 
for an opportunity. They prophesy that in a few 
months Cardenas will not be able to pay the army. 
Meanwhile contact is maintained between the Ger- 
man embassy and the Golden Shirts (Mexican 
Fascist group) under the leadership of Nicholas 
Rodriguez. Nazi agents travel to Guatemala 
which is already considered in Berlin as “the Por- 
tugal of the American continent”, the most con- 
venient location from which to smuggle arms to 
some Mexican Franco. Mexico is therefore agi- 
tated by a hidden unrest despite the outward calm 
and order which prevails. Cedillo was liquidated; 
but is he the only general capable of betraying the 
Cardenas republic? Aren’t there definite Catholic 
groups, past land owners who feel that they have 
been robbed by Cardenas and reactionary indus- 
trialists who wait for a collapse of the present 
regime in order to take over the government with 
Nazi aid and to liquidate all ‘‘Communist”’ experi- 
ments? 

President Cardenas is aware of the danger. 
Possibly he regrets the whole business of expro- 
priation; perhaps it was not the right moment to 
take such a step and by doing so he complicated 
the situation of the young democratic regime. To 
repudiate the decree of March 18 would be tanta- 
mount to political bankruptcy. Cardenas there- 
fore seeks for means to insure the further exist- 
ence of the republic and, not being completely con- 
fident in the loyalty of the army, he is meanwhile 
arming organized labor. 

This may prove to be Mexico’s salvation. To- 
day there actually exist in Mexico two parallel 
armies. The regular army consists of 55,000 pro- 
fessional soldiers. The unofficial army consists of 
100,000 armed and disciplined workers. If the 
two cooperate they constitute a great force; but if 
a rift occurs then radicals in Mexico may feel 
certain that the 100,000 patriotic and socialist in- 
fluenced workers will be able to subdue within a 
short time any Fascist putsch in the regular army 
of hired soldiers. 


Government circles also speculate optimistically 
on the probable stand of Washington. No matter 
how great the anger at the expropriation of Amer- 
ican oil companies and non-compensation of Amer- 
ican citizens, the U. S. would not like to see the 
establishment of another totalitarian state on this 
continent. Because of its own interests and for 
the interests of the continent in general, the Roose- 
velt administration cannot allow the further ex- 
pansion of Nazism in Latin America. It will not 
permit Mexico to be transformed into an Ameri- 
can Spain. 
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The Fate of Six Million‘ 


HE 3% MILLION Jews that live in Poland 

constitute one-fifth of the Jewish population of 
the world but culturally and nationally Polish 
Jewry is even of greater importance than its nu- 
merical strength would lead one to believe. Polish 
Jewry is today the greatest reservoir of organic, 
throbbing Jewish life; it not only preserves the 
heritage of the past but it also grows and becomes 
rejuvenated. Compared with the poverty of our 
national life in other parts of the globe, Polish 
Jewry is still—despite its economic deterioration 
—a fertile source of stimulation to Jews through- 
out the world. 

The total population of Poland today is 34%4 
million. This figure marks an increase of 8 mil- 
lion people during the past 20 years. During the 
same period the population of Great Britain in- 
creased only by 3 million and British laborers earn 
on the average three times as much as Polish 
workers. In the past eight years the Polish popu- 
lation increased ten per cent while production in 
the country decreased 12% during the same time. 

The poverty of the peasantry and the laboring 
masses in Poland is well known and even those 
fortunate enough to be officials find themselves 
in straitened circumstances. Most of the officials 
earn less than 30 zloty a week (six dollars) yet 
this salary is high when compared with the earn- 
ings of the workers and especially of craftsmen 
who work at home. The latter constitute a high 
percentage among the Jews and in Warsaw they 
make up 80% of the 75,000 Jewish workers of 
that city. 

On the basis of information gleaned from vari- 
ous sources we obtain the following picture of the 
economic situation of Polish Jewry. 1,240,000 
Jews (38%) are dependent on relief. These 
constitute the lowest stratum of the Jewish eco- 
nomic pyramid. About half of this number are 
totally dependent on relief while the other half 
earn only enough for some of the barest necessi- 
ties and must fall back on outside help to obtain 
clothes and to pay for medical aid in case of sick- 
ness. These families never have enough food and 
during the winter they suffer from cold. Usually 
such families possess only one pair of shoes and 
one overcoat that is used alternately by all the 
children. Children of ten years help at home and 
in the store and children of 12 years already look 
for work. This section of the population pro- 
vides cheap labor that can compete with coolies. 
The shops are crowded with children of from 12 
to 15 years of age who depress the wage level and 
hinder the struggle for better working conditions. 


e This is the second of a series of articles om the situation of the Jews 
in the central European countries. 


® by Jacob Lestshinsky 


The second stratum of the Polish Jewish eco- 
nomic pyramid contains about one million Jews 
who barely eke out an existence. They do not 
require outside aid but they are unable to pay to 
the community council even the small annual tax 
of ten zloty (two dollars) and most of them only 
pay half that sum. Even minor economic disloca- 
tions make them dependent on relief. They live 
in inadequate houses and meat is a rare item in 
their diet. Often they require the assistance of 
loan societies. The younger people see no future 
for themselves and are anxious to leave their 
homes at the earliest opportunity. They provide 
the largest contingent of candidates for emigra- 
tion. They are ready to migrate anywhere only 
to escape their hopeless situation. This youth 
provides the bulk of the Jewish Communists who 
are ready to risk their lives in the Polish prisons; 
the ranks of the Chalutzim who are ready to en- 
gage in the most difficult labor in preparation for 
a new, even though difficult and dangerous, life in 
Palestine are also recruited from this element. 
An aim in life and useful work is uppermost in 
their minds. Sons of artisans and store keepers, 
these young people are not so hungry but that they 
still have energy left to participate in political 
parties and to plan for the future, but they are 
desperate enough to risk their lives for a higher 
purpose in life. This group therefore provides 
many idealists and people ready for self sacrifice. 


The upper economic stratum contains about one 
million Jews who are well situated. About fifty 
thousand of these can be considered wealthy and 
they enjoy a comfortable and even luxurious life. 


The distribution of the Jewish population in 
Poland in the various economic pursuits can give 
us an insight into their prospects for the future. 
One million Jews engage in commerce. Half of 
these are peddlers and small store keepers; 250,- 
000 are employed in commercial establishments 
and the remaining 250,000 operate medium and 
large scale business enterprises. 


About half a million Jews engaging in com- 
merce are threatened with economic ruin. No less 
than 50,000 small stores and open air stands were 
opened by Poles during the past five years. The 
number of Jewish stores in the villages is decreas- 
ing, and from some villages they were banished 
altogether. Jews were murdered in more than 
forty Polish villages during the past two years and 
in such instances the remaining Jews flee the 
village. In some villages the peasants showed 
their kindness to their Jewish neighbors by help- 
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ing them to load their possessions on wagons and 
then escorting them—with a hail of stones. 

An investigation conducted in thirty villages in 
eastern Galicia disclosed the following situation: 
134 Jewish families lived in these villages in 1932; 
only 77 families remained in 1937. In 1932 Jews 
owned 62 stores but they owned only 16 stores in 
1937. Poles increased the number of their stores 
from 14 in 1932 to 112 in 1937. In place of the 
46 Jewish stores that were closed there appeared 
65 stores owned by Poles. These figures are 
illuminating in that they indicate that there has 
appeared an element in the Polish villages which 
is forced to turn to commerce despite the decline 
in business. 

It has been pointed out before that an estimated 
8 million Polish villagers are forced to turn to 
urban trades and to commerce. Only a small num- 
ber of these turn to commerce but the Polish mer- 
chants receive credits from government and munic- 
ipal banks. The boycott committees picketing the 
Jewish stores also aid the Polish store keepers to 
dislodge their competitors. The constant riots 
primarily affect the Jewish peddlers and small 
business men. We will admit, however, that even 
without pogroms and boycott pickets Jews would 
be displaced from business although at a much 
slower pace. The situation of the small mer- 
chants is desperate and the day is not far off when 
even the medium and wholesale Jewish dealers 
will be affected. 


The younger generation of the business class 
has despaired of commerce and is dreaming of 
emigration, of factory work and even of difficult 
unskilled work. Of course we should not bemoan 
this tendency to leave trade for labor but the fact 
remains that of those displaced from commerce 
not more than one out of ten succeeds in finding 
employment. In the coming decade additional 
tens of thousands of Jews will probably be dis- 
placed from business without being able to gain a 
foothold in other economic fields in Poland. Other 
hundreds of thousands will remain in their small 
stores without earning a livelihood. These masses 
will seek some escape, for their children if not for 
themselves. This fact is becoming,clear to every- 
one who looks at the situation and who realizes 
the process of pauperization and displacement to 
which the Polish Jews are subjected. 


About 1,250,000 Jews engage in handicrafts, 
factory work and unskilled labor. Although they 
too suffer from anti-Jewish laws whose aim it is 
to replace them with Poles, their position is never 
the less superior to that of the merchants. The 
process of displacement is more difficult in the 
trades due to the fact that years must pass before 
new men can acquire the necessary skill. Petty 
industry, most of which is in Jewish hands, consti- 
tutes an involved economic field. One who en- 
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gages in it must be able to obtain some capital and 
then to find a market for his products. ‘The dan- 
ger to the Jews in this economic field is therefore 
small, and it is a fact that the number of Jews 
engaged in petty industrial production has in- 
creased. But the number of those seeking a foot- 
hold in this field is ten fold the number of those 
that can be absorbed. Competition increases and 
assumes pathological forms. The market is flooded 
with the products of the Jewish artisans and small 
factory owners. The small shops are crowded 
with boys and girls who earn about $1.50 a week. 
The number of Jewish workers has greatly in- 
creased during recent years but I doubt whether 
their total earnings exceed the earnings of the 
Jewish workers of ten years ago when their num- 
ber was much smaller. If there were possibilities 
for the emigration of tens of thousands of work- 
ers, then the conditions in this field would improve 
and.it could absorb new workers although it could 
never satisfy the needs of all the masses of Jews 
who are being displaced from other economic pur- 
suits. We must bear in mind, however, that in 
the Polish villages Jewish artisans as well as 
businessmen are displaced. Poles have learned 
to sew the clothes of the peasants and the govern- 
ment is encouraging this movement through the 
establishment of trade schools to train Poles. 


The situation in the professions is tragic. Jewish 
lawyers suffer hunger and many of them leave 
their professions for common labor after years of 
struggle. Some Jewish doctors in Lodz charge 
no more than 40 cents a visit. All hope and pros- 
pects in the professions is gone. The number of 
Jewish students has decreased from 10,000 to 
5,000 during the past decade while the number of 
non-Jewish students has increased by 12,000. 
Most of the Jewish engineers are unemployed 
while the Jewish journalists, authors and poets are 
literally starving. No Polish newspaper will em- 
ploy a Jew and recently the most widely read 
Polish newspaper discharged all its Jewish em- 
ployees. No Jew has an opportunity to engage in 
scientific work nor may he receive the title of pro- 
fessor in Poland. Those who engage in Jewish 
research work do not earn enough for their sus- 
tenance. All branches of the sciences and arts 
are closed to the Jews of Poland. 

The above cited facts combine into a horrifying 
picture of the hopeless future facing Polish Jewry. 
The situation is such while theoretically they still 
enjoy equal rights. No explicit anti-Jewish laws 
have been enacted yet and the process of displace- 
ment has not yet been organized on a govern- 
mental scale. The evil must therefore be recog- 
nized before it has attained its final growth. Even 
the present economic displacement is better than 
complete economic expulsion which would be tan- 
tamount to expulsion from the country. 
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The Empire and The Seventh Dominion 


® by Joseph L. Cohen 


O RECENT developments, one relating to 
international politics, Germany’s demand for 
the return of her former colonies, and the other, a 
purely Jewish affair, the resolution of the English 
Zionist Federation urging that the Jewish state to 
be created in Palestine shall become a Dominion 
within the British Empire, have naturally reawak- 
ened discussion on the nature of that Empire and 
the relation between the British Government and 
its different parts. But such is the strong feeling 
and prejudice dominating many people’s thinking 
on this subject that until their minds are emptied 
of presuppositions it is clearly impossible to read 
an objective essay written from what must neces- 
sarily be a different viewpoint. Neither the writ- 
ing nor the reading will be worthwhile unless we 
approach the problem with an unbiased attitude. 
Like Wedgwood’s “Seventh Dominion,” it might 
not only not be considered, but even refused a 
hearing. 

No attempt will be made here to excuse the past 
of the Britis Empire or to defend it. Much of 
the strong feeling against it derives from past in- 
iquities. Its expansion began in the third quarter 
of the 16th century with piracy. Then in the 18th 
century the underlying theory, whatever the prac- 
tice, was that the colonies were a source of income 
to the mother country. This applied more espe- 
cially in India and other tropical and semi-tropical 
countries. Burke accused Warren Hastings, first 
Governor-General of India, on the basis of his 
policy, of having “a heart blackened to the very 
blackest, a heart dyed in blackness, a heart gang- 
rened to the core.” W. P. Schreiner, confronted 
with evidence of the manner in which Rhodes, 
Hofman, and the other leading statesmen were 
handling the inflammatory issues which gold and 
diamonds had brought upon a backward country, 
denounced their “capitalistic Caesarism and bas- 
tard imperialism.”’ As to Ireland, its history of 
over a century of poverty, discontent, uprisings, 
and conquest, had reduced her to a pathological 
condition. 

But few great countries or empires can view 
their past without some pangs of conscience. Any 
fair account of the social and political develop- 
ment of America, for example, from its status as 
a colonial venture into a great state, will record 
chapters of which an enlightened citizen will hard- 
ly be proud. To substitute some such phrase as 
the British Commonwealth of Nations in order to 
distinguish their past from their present charac- 
ter, will not diminish the necessity of examining 
and judging its present constitution, machinery, 
ideals and practice. The phrase the British Em- 


pire, relating to the organization of peoples in 
every stage of development, united under one sov- 
ereign, suffers from the tyranny of words. It sug- 
gests comparison with the Roman Empire and the 
Napoleonic Empire. Self-hypnotized by the asso- 
ciation of a misleading word, many delude them- 
selves into believing that the British Empire which 
we now know shares their characteristics. Even 
worse, it makes the political organism of today 
seem a continuation of the British Empire of the 
18th century. 


Great Britain aspired to be a world, embracing 
non-European continents and islands overseas, but 
she did not set out with a consistent program of 
expansion. She won the Empire as a compara- 
tive latecomer in a series of struggles which last- 
ed for several centuries against powers which 
were before her in the field. In order to under- 
stand the history of English expansion overseas, it 
is necessary to appreciate the consequences of all 
the general European wars, and indeed to take in- 
to account all the vicissitudes of the European 
balance of power from about the last quarter of 
the 15th century onwards. The British Empire 
beginning with piracy, developed gradually with 
the growth of world-wide foreign trade, acquired 
tropical dependencies noted for historical passivi- 
ty in relatively empty overseas countries with 
temperate climates. 


It received a check when the United States de- 
clared themselves independent. Having lost its 
first empire, the Durham Commission half a cen- 
tury later recommended that the second empire 
should be based on the freedom of its constitutent 
parts. 


One of the most interesting examples of the ab- 
sence of mind in which the empire was built up is 
illustrated by the history of Australia. Governor 
Phillips landed in Australia in 1788, just one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and out of the tiny set- 
tlement of which he was governor has grown a 
great commonwealth. Convicts were considered 
at that period the proper labor for plantation 
overseas. It took eight months for them to get 
from England to Australia, and they landed more 
dead than alive. But Phillips realized that he was 
engaged in founding a colony and not merely in 
organizing a remote penal settlement. This was 
not the view of the home country; it happened 
however to be the idea of the man on the spot, 
and ultimately prevailed. Another governor, 
sharing the prejudices of the home authorities, 
would have started Australia off on to a very dif- 
ferent course. 
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Unfortunately the same indifference and lack of 
knowledge applies to many parts ef the Empire 
today. The typical Englishman knows little or 
nothing about the Gold Coast, Cyprus, the Sey- 
chelles, Jamaica, Mauritius, Trinidad, the Baha- 
mas, Bermuda or British Guiana, to mention only 
a few of the British colonies. The local officials, 
guided by the Colonial Office, decide their fate. 


The British Empire Today 


What then is the nature of the British Empire 
today? How does it work? What is the consti- 
tutional power of its several parts? 

Broadly, the group of territories and peoples 
included in the British Empire may be divided in- 
to three categories. First, there are the self-gov- 
erning Dominions; second, the dependencies and 
crown colonies, governed from Whitehall; third- 
ly, the mandated territories administered by 
Great Britain or by a Dominion, which is answer- 
able to the League of Nations for their proper 
administration. It is the status of the Dominions 
which interests us more especially because it is 
proposed by some that the Jewish state in Pales- 
tine shall become a dominion. 

The King of Great Britain is the monarch of all 
the Dominions, but the single monarch exercises 
his functions through separate advisers for each 
constituent part of the Commonwealth. This di- 
versity and unity is one of its pecular characteris- 
tics. It is not a federal system with divided 
spheres of government such as exists in the United 
States of America, for although internal spheres 
of government are divided, only one authority 
speaks for the whole to the outside world. But in 
the British Commonwealth, even in foreign policy, 
though the King is the official mouthpiece, he 
might be called on to express different views ac- 
cording to the advice tendered to him by his six 
separate sets of advisers in Great Britain, Canada, 
Southern Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. Representatives of the Dominions 
and of India signed the Treaty of Versailles, thus 
recording themselves as independent members of 
the League of Nations. Nor was there anything 
to prevent these dominions from instituting their 
own embassies in foreign countries. Thus both 
Canada and the Irish Free State have Ministers 
Plenipotentiary to represent them in Washington, 
quite independently of the Ambassadors of Great 
Britain. In 1923 Canada signed the Halibut 
Treaty with the United States. Nor are the 
Dominion Governors appointed by the King on 
the advice of the British cabinet. They are ap- 
pointed on the advice of the Dominion cabinet, and 
they are increasingly selected from distinguished 
local citizens. 

On the other hand it required the separate as- 
sent of all the constituent members of the Com- 
monwealth to make valid the abdication of King 
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Edward VIII and the accession of his brother. 
King George VI is King of the whole Empire; had 
any part withheld its assent, the whole fabric of 
the Commonwealth might well have been jeopar- 
dised. 

The very sense of freedom and the vista of lim- 
itless self-development in the separate members 
holds the Empire together. Indeed, the most 
striking feature of these six Dominions is the di- 
vergence in their methods of government and de- 
velopment, in the problems to be dealt with and in 
the method of tackling those problems. These 
differences are reflected in their very diverse 
forms of government. 


The rapid development of the Dominions after 
the war led to an attempt to examine the structure 
of the empire at the Imperial conference of 1926. 
Only those who had little understanding of the 
development of the Empire believed that political 
separatism was inevitable, although it was clear 
that two of the governments represented were in 
the hands of nationalist parties founded on hos- 
tility to Britain, viz. the government of South 
Africa and of the Irish Free State. 


The Committee on Inter-Imperial Relations 
finally drew up the following paragraph as the 
basis of future relationships between the self- 
governing Dominions: 

‘Autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic or ex- 
ternal affairs, though united by a common alle- 
giance to the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

Equality of status and diversity of functions 
was the definition which converted General Hert- 
zog. He declared that he “‘no longer feared the 
Empire.” He had been a lifelong opponent of 
imperialism and had feared the Empire. That 
was because the Empire had been represented as 
a sort of super-state, but this conception had been 
scotched at the Imperial Conference. There was 
no question any longer of domination or superior- 
ity over the Dominions. 

With liberty, and especially liberty to change, 
as the central and fundamental conception, it is 
clear that the definition agreed upon in 1926 will 
require to be modified as the constitutional status 
of these associated nations changes. But those 
who foresaw a quick dissolution after the stresses 
of the Great War are less dogmatic in their asser- 
tions today. Let us apply some of these general 
considerations to the test case of Canada. Here 
is a sub-continent with great potential wealth. It 
is a free nation associated with other free nations 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. King 
George VI is King of Canada. Its Parliament is 
sovereign and is not subject in any way, either in 
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home or foreign affairs, to the Parliament at 
Westminster or to the Colonial Office or to the 


Dominions Office. It decides its own immigration 
laws, and whether British immigrants are to be 
allowed in at all or to be preferred to immigrants 
from other countries. Canada has its own army, 
navy and air force, and if it has an arrangement 
for its defense as part of the British Empire, it is 
equally free, if it wishes to do so, to come to 
terms with the countries of America for the de- 
fense of that continent. It entered into certain 
trading arrangements with Great Britain and the 
other Dominions at the Ottawa Conference of 
1932. But it did so as a sovereign power negoti- 
ating with other sovereign powers a mutually de- 
sirable trade agreement. It volunteered in the 
last war on the side of the Allies. It is free 
to unite with the mother country in the next war, 
to be neutral, or to join the opposing side. For- 
eign capital, American and French, is as free to 
own and run mines and other economic undertak- 
ings as the British. 

Side by side with the political transformation 
of the British Empire has proceeded its economic 
transformation. In the same way as it is no long- 
er true that the empire involves the political dom- 
inion exercised by a sovereign state over depend- 
encies, so under modern conditions it is no longer 
true that an imperial class exploits subject peoples 
and conquered territory for their individual bene- 
fit. Thus Canada, to revert to our test case, 
adopts an economic policy most appropriate to 
her circumstances and needs. She borrows or 
lends capital where she wishes; she signs commer- 
cial treaties with whom she wishes, and in her own 
interest. 

This is not quite the case in India, though even 
there special “advantages” for Great Britain have 
diminished, have become almost insignificant and 
are likely soon to disappear entirely. This does 
not mean that no class exists in Britain which does 
in fact invest its capital and draw interest from in- 
vestments within the Empire. All that this means 
is that the British capitalist can obtain broadly the 
same advantages by investing in foreign countries 
as in the colonies, or indeed by investing at home. 
Moreover, the capitalists of other countries have 
the same rights to invest as he enjoys. In short, 
it is essential to distinguish between what is norm- 
ally regarded as capitalism and what is normally 
referred to as imperialism. 

As to the mandated territories, these are ad- 
ministered by the different dominions as well as by 
Great Britain. Thus New Zealand is the manda- 
tory for Western Samoa. This is not without 
political, economic, and strategic advantage to 
her, but New Zealand, not Great Britain, can de- 
cide on the return of the island as a colony to Ger- 
many, whicn would raise many problems. This 
applies also to the former German colonies now 
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held under mandate by South Africa. 

What is the upshot of this survey in relation to 
the question raised by the English Zionist Federa- 
tion? Clearly Jewish Palestine, which could not 
in any case stand alone, would not sacrifice its 
freedom by joining the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. At the same time, it would have its 
proper representation at Imperial Conferences. 
But its greatest gain would be to enjoy a share in 
the defensive arrangements which are made to ap- 
ply to the Empire as a whole. 


FOUR SMART BOYS AND THE "CRISIS" 
(Continued from page 2) 

reproduces photographs of notable Jews who upon 
the advent of an American Hitler would be sent 
to concentration camps or pictorializes how Fritz 
Kuhn would act as Mayor of New York, then 
those illustrations are downright provocations. 
Sadists and anti-Semites will find even more sug- 
gestive the fabricated pictures showing Jews de- 
barred from American streets and compelled to 
carry placards reading “I am a dirty Jew”. The 
advice given to Christian Americans by the boys 
reveals their basic anti-Semitism too. True that 
they warn Christians not to make “the mistake of 
generalizing about Jews” and ask all compatriots 
to remember that ‘a Jewish crisis in America may 
have far reaching consequences. Fascism is made 
of such stuff...” But in the same breath, they 
tell Christians that most of the slanders levelled 
against Jews are fundamentally true, and urge 
the Gentile to display patience and forbearance 
toward the wandering tribe. Such pleas can only 
strengthen anti-Semitic propaganda, perpetuating 
the very hatreds and misunderstandings they pre- 
sumably set out to eradicate. 

No matter what the original purpose of the 
four boys may have been—money-making scheme 
or desire to promote good will—their publication 
as printed needs investigation. Deliberately or 
unconsciously it conducts an anti-Jewish campaign 
all the more baleful because of its supposedly im- 
partial tone. By its very, mask of “fairness” and 
“candidness” the paper serves as an instrument 
for inoculating Americans with distorted ideas on 
Jews. Four hundred thousand copies of that 
pictorial already flamboyantly shriek their message 
from newsstands. Many more copies may soon be 
spread far and wide. And readers who see that 
publication displayed in public places have a right 
to ask: Why is the sheet published anonymously? 
Who are its financial backers? Are the owners 
and editors really interested in preventing, or pro- 
ducing, a Jewish crisis in this country? For the 
magazine injects the anti-Semitic virus into Ameri- 
can life on a large scale. As such, the publication 
constitutes a menace to American democracy. Its 
propaganda conducted through photographs and 
“advice” should not pass unchallenged. 
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The Breach In The Wall 


® by Shulamith Schwartz 


bet THOSE who read foreign press dispatches 
on Palestine it will probably seem incredible 
that even now, during the worst crisis yet precipi- 
tated by what we call the ‘‘Arab-Jewish problem”, 
there are signs which point to the possibility of an 
eventual rapprochement. That there are any 
such, is in large measure due to the difficult, up-hill 
work in this field done for years by the Hista- 
druth’s Department of Arab Relations. The pol- 
icy underlying that work is well-known: the Hista- 
druth has consistently advocated one hundred per 
cent employment of Jewish labor within the Jewish 
economy but tried to help organize Arab labor in 
separate, parallel unions within the Arab economy 
and to organize Jews and Arabs jointly where they 
are employed jointly, as on the railroads or in 
Haifa harbor. The Riots of 1936 interrupted the 
slow progress that was being made in this direc- 
tion and brought Arab workers in Palestine closer 
to the level of those in Egypt, Syria, Transjordan 
and Iraq where, it is safe to say, no organization 
of workers worthy of the name, exists and where 
increasing political independence seems inevitably 
to bring Fascist or semi-Fascist tendencies in its 
wake. Yet with all the bloody unrest of the last 
two years the contact between the Histadruth and 
Arab workers, though more limited now and more 
difficult to achieve, continue to exist, and Haifa 
even witnessed a joint First of May celebration in 
its Histadruth Center. Despite the very real pos- 
sibility of terrorist reprisals, almost two hundred 
Arabs—including one woman !—attended, and one 
of them read a poem he had written in honor of 
the occasion while three made speeches in which the 
brotherhood of all workers competed as a theme 
with simple but keen analysis of the Arab nation- 
alist leadership “talking in the name of the nation 
and, at the same time, exploiting it.” 


Arab-Jewish relations in Haifa have always 
been better than elsewhere, for Haifa is a city 
whose Jewish population belongs largely to the 
ranks of organized labor and it is, furthermore, a 
city of large-scale enterprises—the harbor, the 
railway workshops, the Nesher Cement Factory, 
the Iraq Petroleum Company—where Arab and 
Jewish workers come into close contact with each 
other. But most of the Arabs of Palestine never 
come into such direct contact with Jews and owe 
their ideas about them to a notoriously inaccurate 
and chauvinistic press which has done as much as 
events themselves to build an almost impenetrable 
wall of hatred between the two races. 

The need for an Arab paper to present the Jew- 
ish case fairly has long been recognized by the 
Zionist Organization. It started to publish one 


some years ago, but the paper was short-lived. 
The difficulties are many, almost insuperable. 
There is the inevitable question of finances, so 
embarrassing to a movement with little money 
and many functions. There is the problem of the 
staff, of finding able Jewish journalists who can 
write Arab—i. e. naturally and well and know 
Arab affairs and the psychology of the Arab public 
intimately. Nor is linguistic and sociological 
knowledge sufficient: there is still the vexed ques- 
tion of style. Literary Arabic is highly rhetorical 
and derivative, full of reminiscences of the Koran 
—the simple reader or rather, in a country with so 
high a rate of illlteracy, the simple hearer, is ofen 
likely to be at a loss. Yet the paper that wishes 
to gain his respect dare not write in language clear 
and colloquial enough to be easily understood. It 
must remind him of the high-flown rhetoric he 
hears on Fridays at the Mosque, while at the same 
time somehow or other enabling him to grasp ex- 
actly what it means. 


A few years are a long time in Palestine and 
in their course even such complex requirements as 
those just outlined may be met. After April, 
1936, Arab-Jewish relations reached their worst 
point, and the need for contact and for sane propa- 
ganda became so pressing that the money question 
was solved by the generosity of an American Zion- 
ist. The man-power had meantime been devel- 
oped in the person of “‘Davar”’ ’s self-made expert 
on Arab affairs, a former worker and primary 
school teacher of Eastern European origin who 
had lovingly mastered the intricacies of Arabic 
language, political intrigue and social and national 
development. He and his collaborator, the Dam- 
ascus-bred secretary of the Histadruth’s Depart- 
ment of Arab Relations, have even worked out a 
style commended by Arabs for its traditional na- 
ture and yet considerably simpler than that of the 
Arab press. 


Thus on March 24, 1937 there appeared the 
first issue of the Histadruth’s Arabic weekly, 
“Haquiqat al-Amr” (The Truth of the Matter”). 
Its leading article was a proclamation of purpose: 
“Every unprejudiced person must admit that Jews 
in Palestine, their eternal and only homeland, are 
engaged in a great, creative task which benefits 
all the inhabitants of the land. The Jews have 
increased the economic possibilities of the coun- 
try, and so the Arab population has grown and 
become more prosperous. Organized labor is the 
backbone of the Zionist movement and it calls to 
the Arab to work with it for peace and for the 
upbuilding of the land. We hereby extend the 
hand of friendship to every real Arab nationalist 
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—to every Arab, that is, who is concerned with 
the good of his entire nation and not only of a 
small group of it. This paper opens its columns 
to honest expression of opinion whether under 
real or assumed names, and is certain that in so 
doing it fills a long-felt need.” 


The editorial was followed by a simple but 
telling description of five murders committed by 
terrorists during the previous week; it was entitled 
“Is This the Way to Revive the Glory of Islam 
and the Arab World?” and was accompanied by a 
picture of one of the victims, a shepherd in the 
mountain settlement of Kfar ha-Horesh, photo- 
graphed with two of his lambs. An account of 
the growth of the Tel-Aviv harbor came next, and 
then columns on Labor throughout the world and 
on international politics, in which last the choice 
of topics for discussion—the rearmament of Bri- 
tain, the defense loan floated in France and the 
strong fight put up by the Spanish Loyalists—was 
motivated by the necessity of providing an anti- 
dote for the Arab press’ constant exultation at 
the strength of the dictatorships as contrasted with 
the weakness of the democracies. Another column 
used official statistics to refute a number of charac- 
teristically false statements made by the Arab 
press, among them the old reproach that Jew- 
ish settlement had created a landless peasantry. 
Again official statistics appeared in an Oriental set- 
ting: the number of marriages registered in each 
of three religious communities for the years 1935 
and 1936 showed, it was pointed out, a particu- 
larly large drop among the Moslems in 1936, the 
year of the riots, as contrasted with 1935, the 
year of large Jewish immigration. “And who is it 
that cannot marry in a year of riots, the rich man 
or the poor man?” Even stronger Oriental flavor 
characterizes the last feature in the issue, a sketch 
called “Thirty Victims and Two Tears’, describ- 
ing a Jew and an Arab sitting together in a Haifa 
cafe and: listening to a radio broadcast the official 
communique of the day’s events—thirty Arabs 
had been killed in an encounter with British troops. 
“And the Jew and the Arab, each letting fall a 
tear, lamented the loss of these innocent but mis- 
led souls. 


The first issue definitely set the pattern for the 
rest. In each we find interpretation of world 
news stressing the democratic angle and, again in 
opposition to the Arab press, emphasizing the 
factors making for peace rather than immediate 
war; in each there is- labor news which, like the 
paper as a whole, teaches Socialism by implication, 
giving the reader not formal Socialist terminology 
but rather something much closer to the Moslem 
mentality—the ethical basis of the struggle against 
economic injustice. In each issue, too, there is a 
sort of “Behind the Scenes” exposure of what is 
going on in the Arab political camp, news of a sort 
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that never enters the Arab press, and there is con- 
stant and necessary debate with that press. In 
order to stress the fact that Jewish constructive 
achievement in Palestine has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly even during these years, each issue con- 
tains a list and description of new undertakings— 
the building of the Hadassah—University Hos- 
pital, the establishment of a fountain pen factory, 
the founding of a German-Jewish settlement, the 
appearance of a new Arabic Text-book for use in 
Jewish secondary schools. Then there is the col- 
umn called ‘“‘What Is the Histadruth ?”, describing 
its various functions and institutions in detail— 
editorial support is of course always given to Arab 
workers in case of labor disputes. Letters from 
Arab readers—often very illuminating ones— 
never fail to appear, nor is any issue without a 
story, a story in the moralizing, almost fable-like 
vein that appeals to a more or less unsophisticated 
Eastern audience. Curiously enough, the story is 
almost always a translation of a Western classic. 
The Arab readers prefer it—their own life is 
familiar material and it is Europe and America 
that seem romantic to the East. So Hagiqat 
al-Amr offers Tolstoy and Gorki, Maupassant and 
Jack London, Shalom Asch and Peretz in Arabic. 


Under the present conditions of unrest and sus- 
picion the distribution of the paper naturally pre- 
sents many problems. It is easiest in Haifa 
where the joint Railway Workers’ group serves as 
a base. Several hundred copies are distributed 
throughout the city, despite the fact that Arab 
political leaders brought pressure upon the Gov- 
ernment to ban the paper in the railway work- 
shops. By one means or another—mainly by mail- 
ing the paper in a sealed envelope—a few hundred 
more copies are distributed in Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
but the bulk go to the rural districts and get to 
their Arab readers through the discreet efforts of 
neighboring Jewish settlements. The need for 
the paper and the efficacy with which it is fulfilling 
its purpose are indisputably borne out by the fact 
that it has managed in the course of one troubled 
and abnormal year to win as many readers as the 
most widely circulated Arab paper in the country 
—a total of about three thousand. Five hundred 
more go to the neighboring Arab countries and 
there, too, serve at least partially to counteract the 
misrepresentations of the Palestinian Arab press. 


Hundreds and even thousands of readers for 
“Hagigat al-Amr” are still no answer to the com- 
plex question of Arab-Jewish relations. Nobody 
knows this better than the editor himself. “But,” 
he says, “we are doing our duty.” It would be 
wrong to let the Arab press go unchallenged. At 
least we are furnishing an antidote to the poison, 
we are making a breach in the wall, we are laying 
a foundation for the future.” 
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Fallacy Of The Melting Pot 


F WE use the term “racial minorities” in the 
broader sense in which it is commoanly used so 
that it covers our immigrant population of differ- 
ent ethnic stocks and the first American-born gen- 
eration of those immigrants, we are then consider- 
ing a problem which is concerned with almost half 
the population of the United States and its. pos- 
sessions. To adjust and harmonize the cultural 
and social values of Negroes, Orientals, Mexicans, 
Indians, Italians, Jews, Poles, etc., it is first of all 
necessary to admit that the “Melting Pot” theory 
of Americanization is not adequate. That theory 
and the educational practice based upon it assumed 
that the Anglo-Saxon element constituted the 
“norm” of cultural possibility in America and that 
all other groups must conform to this norm or 
be satisfied with some secondary servile status by 
its side. 

The cultural imperialism implicit in this attitude 
was hardly more noticed than the political pre- 
rogatives constantly assumed by the New Eng- 
landers because the ‘“‘frontier’’ imposed a hearty 
though evanescent camaraderie in the 19th cen- 
tury. 


When the East-European migrations had made 
the problem much more acute and the government 
was forced to abandon its laissez-faire attitude, 
the example of Balkanized Europe, the cockpit of 
the world, drove our Americanization authorities 
into a veritable sweat of regimentation. They 
expected the night school classes for adults and 
the citizenship examination’ to polish off all the 
foreign bumps and drop a shiny hundred-percent 
American into the hopper. The Indians were to 
be politely hidden on the Reservations, the Ne- 
groes would be veiled behind their skins, the 
Orientals would add a bit of color for sightseers, 
our Hawaiians and Filipinos would be covered by 
the canebrakes. 


As early as 1910, there were lone voices in the 
wilderness, protesting the spiritual violence of this 
policy. Randolph Bourne was writing his essays 
on Trans-National America; John Dewey was 
considering the cultural obligations of an enlight- 
ened education; and Horace Kailen was pleading 
for the recognition in a democracy of the cultural 
integrity of the various groups. Settlement-house 
workers began to realize that the folk art which 
they proudly exhibited to patrons had definite cul- 
tural roots which America was not tending. Henry 
Adams, the brilliant scion of the Anglo-Saxon 
keepers of the ‘‘norm”, hungrily sought in the 
capitols of Europe the spiritual nourishment 
which ironically Europe was then so abundantly 
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pouring into the lap of America. Henry Adams 
anticipated the expatriates and that wave of local 
artists and sophisticates who descended in turns 
on the pueblos, Harlem and the ghetto, seeking a 
fourth dimensional quality which they found 
absent in their own lives. A few remained to 
wonder how America could preserve the cultural 
milieu out of which the fine arts of the minorities 
sprang. 

These were some of the influences that brought 
to the fore cultural pluralism as the philosophic 
basis of the integration of the culture groups in 
America. This theory of adjustment contains 
significant implications for the various depart- 
ments of our communal activity. 


A. For government, there is the implication 
that our minorities are entitled to real and not 
merely formal equality of the laws. With the 
conscious recognition that our racial and cultural 
groups. contain the rich gifts of the spirit, our 
deportation laws will be humanized, our natural- 
ization requirements modified. The protection of 
the Negro against the lynch spirit of the South and 
the Japanese against the unjust land laws of Cali- 
fornia are a few of the legislative by-products 
which must result from a wide acceptance of cul- 
tural pluralism. Interested in what the Filipino 
might add to the sum total of our Western civiliza- 
tion, we shall not be satisfied with presenting him 
a political independence after we have distorted 
his native economy to satisfy our sugar interests. 
We will restore the Filipino to a land economy 
where he can grow to the full stature of his possi- 
bilities. 

B. For education, the implications of cultural 
pluralism are most wide. Our school textbooks 
must be re-written, not alone to correct misinfor- 
mation about minority groups but to encourage 
attitudes of active appreciation for differences. 
The Service Bureau for Education in Human 
Relations has made a splendid beginning in pre- 
paring such textbooks and in developing assembly 
programs and community projects to make the 
school and the community aware of the rich 
variety of cultural values in their midst.* The 
cinema and the radio must be shown the dramatic 
possibilities behind the names of Marian Ander- 
son, Joe di Maggio, or Yehudi Menuhin. We are 
acquainted with the builders of physical America 
in the persons of the captains of industry. The 
history and the script writers are yet to be encour- 
aged to tell the saga of the coolie and the Italian 


*See the mimeographed classroom material as used by a series 
of schools selected for o—” by the Service Bureau, 503 
West 12lst Street, New Y 
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section gangs, of the Polish and Bohemian miners, 
of the Norwegian loggers, of the Yugo-Slavs and 
the Croats on the Mesabi iron ranges. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution place neat 
plaques at every battlefield. Why should not the 
sons and daughters of the immigrants put up 
plaques where their fathers erected a giant bridge 
or broke the first furrow of untamed prairie or 
joined the glistening bands of steel across 
the vast chest of America? We are famil- 
iar with the American success story. We are 
treated occasionally to such a story whose hero is 
an immigrant lad. But always there is the sugges- 
tion that the ladder of success draws one away 
from his group and into that Golden Valhala 
where the dollar sign irons out all accents. We 
are yet to write the success story of a group—the 
group that gave Per Hansa his strength in ‘‘Giants 
on the Earth’—the group that sang and suffered 
to make the spirituals, the group that gave 
“Laughing Boy” the serenity which understandeth 
all things, the group which supplied the organiz- 
ing genius behind the modern department store 
such as Macys or a modern trade union such as the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Our historical 
weakness for rugged individualism has induced us 
to look upon our minority groups as the incubators 
of occasional great individuals whom we have 
forthwith interpreted as sports or variants from 
the group. Now that we are coming upon days 
where collective responsibility is keenly needed, 
we may look more attentively to the folk sources 
from which these “sports” drew their genius. 


C. Implications for Religion: Miss Elin Ander- 
sen, in her fine study of Burlington, Vermont,* 
has shown how the Roman Catholic group insists 
on the parochial school, not only to preserve a 
mind set more favorable to the tenets of the faith, 
but as well to preserve certain cultural forms 
which become bound up with a religion. The 
forms of Protestantism have been fairly well ab- 
sorbed in the general American environment and 
therefore do not need special protection. The 
same fear is felt by Orthodox and Zionist Jews 
who feel that the essential folkways of Israel are 
not recognized in the general curriculum and must 
therefore be taught in separate schools. Mor- 
decai Kaplan, in his “Judaism as a Civilization,” ** 
provides for an almost autonomous cultural set of 
institutions for Jews in America. This is an 
unfortunate divisive tendency and would not ob- 
tain the support of the various groups if they 
could feel that our schools would be as apprecia- 
tive of their significant folkways as they are of 
the Protestant folkways. 


D. Implications for Industry: H. A. Miller 
has often reminded us that the caste barrier is 


on Americans’'—Harvard University Press. Cambridge Mass., 
** “Judaism as a Civilization’’—Macmillan, New York, 1934. 
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often a class barrier. Education and the slow 
tolerance which extends toward the familiar would 
in most cases overcome the primitive dislike of the 
unlike. But in our private profit economy, differ- 
ences can be exploited to the advantage of the 
dominant group. Cultural and racial inferiority is 
often the counterpart of economic disadvantage. 
The California Farmers Association is not anxious 
to discover Diego Riveras or Orozcos among the 
lettuce and the pea pickers, since it is a bit indeli- 
cate to pay a Rivera a starvation wage and house 
him in a miserable tar paper shanty. In one of 
the schools of New Jersey, where the mothers 
were being enlisted in an effort to introduce appre- 
ciative attitudes between the various culture 
groups, a Negro mother arose and asked what 
good it was to praise the colored children for the 
music of Paul Robeson and Roland Hayes, while 
their mothers were receiving five and six dollars a 
week as domestics in White homes. ‘‘We can’t 
preserve our self-respect on such wages, no matter 
how much you enjoy the Hal Johnson Choir in 
‘Green Pastures’,” she said. Because of this ten- 
dency, Socialists have insisted that there could be 
no genuine cultural tolerance without a degree of 
economic freedom impossible under capitalism. 
They point to the cultural pluralism of the U. S. 
S. R. as a proof of their thesis. There is a defi- 
nite question as to nature of the economic freedom 
in Russia today, but there can be no question that 
the Bosheviks tapped a tremendous reservoir of 
human energy when they decided to recognize and 
encourage the cultural autonomy of the 150 na- 
tionalities of the former Russia. During a recent 
visit, the writer saw Jews, Tartars, Georgians, 
Ukranians and Volga-Germans caught up in a 
mighty pageant of construction, enduring incred- 
ible hardships cheerfully because they felt respect 
had been accorded to a group label which had for- 
merly been despised. The present centralizing 
tendencies of the Stalin regime may dampen this 
fresh creative ardor but it will not destroy the 
validity of the new cultural policy. Seventy mil- 
lions of people were converted from the raw mate- 
rial of Russification to high hearted citizens. 
When one sees what the Uzbeks or the Khirgiz 
have done in the short twenty years of this new 
policy, one cannot help but be impatient with 
America’s blindness to the powerful creative 
veins in the layers of its own population. 


Industrial democracy is a very essential support 
of true cultural democracy but one does not have 
to wait upon the other. The approach must be 
made to both goals at once. Industrial democracy 
in the trade unions of the South is handicapped by 
the strong factor of race prejudice. The organ- 
ization of unskilled labor has long been delayed by 
the more or less manipulated antagonism of the 
American worker against the foreigner. The In- 
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ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union has 
discovered that it is very important for its Italian 
members to understand why Orthodox Jews do 
not eat pork and for Jews to understand the 
discipline of the Lenten season. The appreciation 
of each group for the cultural values of the others 
is a definite aid toward their proper integration 
into our economic system—while conversely better 
conditions of work will release great creative pos- 
sibilities from our working masses. 


E. Implications for Humanity: It is not con- 
templated that there will be a federation of dis- 
tinct cultures in these United States. The English 
language and the common traditions that have 
grown out of the conditions of American life will 
serve as the nexus of the American civilization. 
- Eventually all groups will merge into a pattern 
that is large enough to contain them, but it is of 
great importance that the tempo and the method 
of amalgamation be free and democratic. From 
the point of view of the psychic health of the per- 
son involved and the morale of the group to which 
he belongs, it makes all the difference in the world 
whether he is asked to conform to something pre- 
determined or to a whole which he can have a part 
in defining. Functioning, self-willing individuals 
are the constitutents of the Good Society. It is the 


“Haavara” Marks 


HEN HITLER and the National Socialists 

came into power in Germany it was common- 
ly assumed that they would not carry through im- 
mediately the displacement of Jews from business; 
particularly from big business. Conservative ele- 
ments argued that this would upset economic life 
too much; that certainly the wealthy Jew would be 

left alone. 


Events have disproved these assumptions. The 
economic demolition of the Jew both from gainful 
professional and business life in Germany is today 
almost complete—few indeed are the fields which 
remain in the German economic system in which 
he can still earn a livelihood. 


For the able-bodied Jew and Jewess under 45, 
emigration is of course the great hope of solution, 
but this is severely limited by the barriers which 
the varied immigration laws of the different coun- 
tries raise. Of greatest importance in emigrating 
is the possession of at least-a modest amount of 
funds; in many countries “Vorzeigegeld” (show- 
money) in varying amounts must be submitted, be- 
fore entry is permitted, and everywhere there is 
the need for having enough money to make a 
fresh start. It is just at this point that the Jewish 
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repressed and frustrated man who becomes the 
camp follower of the demagogue. The voters in 
the Saar-plebiscite several years ago were proof 
that one can be as keenly frustrated in his group 
or national expression as in his economic well- 
being. The Totalitarian fuehrers have exploited 
for their own vainglorious ends this strong herd 
compulsion of the peoples. America has the great 
privilege and the greater opportunity to provide 
the world an example of an American civilization 
that is a symphony of national and racial groups— 
where each group with its own native instruments 
contributes to the music of the whole. America 
can answer the Chauvinistic blood-and-soil patriot- 
ism of Europe and Asia with a new kind of pa- 
triotism—‘‘a contributory patriotism.”* Here is 
a country, which having developed its physical 
resources to guarantee, if it will, an economy of 
abundance, can now turn to the equally important 
task of developing its spiritual resources. Those 
who guide our destiny will find behind the once 
stranger skin of the black and yellow man, within 
the heart of the once sullen and despised foreigner, 
gifts of grace and intelligence that will lift from 
humanity the poisonous burden of discontents with 
which a misguided science has saddled it. 


*From H. A. Overstreet’s ‘‘We Move in New Directions’’—W. W. 
Norton, New York, 1933. 


® Adele D. Middleman 
his 


emigrant from Germany faces severest 


obstacle. 


Early in 1933 it was still possible for Jews 
emigrating from Germany to transfer a fair 
amount of their assets. Those possessing 200,000 
marks or over had to pay a ‘“‘Fluchtsteuer” (Flight 
Tax) of 25%; they could then realize about 75% 
of the remainder. Later the limits for ‘‘Flucht- 
steuer” were changed, and fortunes from 50,000 
marks became subject to this onerous tax. What 
was left after the flight tax was deducted was of 
course always liquidated into ‘Sperrmark” 
(blocked marks) which were then sold abroad. 
Gradually as Jewish emigration from Germany 
increased, and ‘‘Sperrmark” accounts piled up, the 
rate on “Sperrmark” went down, reaching a low 
of 5 to 6c per mark. Naturally the Jewish emi- 
grant departed from Germany with only a mere 
fraction of his former assets. 


For a very short period in 1937, a transfer 
procedure was instituted which was favorable to 
the interests of the Jewish emigrant from Germany 
who possessed a modest capital. Under this ar- 
rangement he was able to achieve a rate of trans- 
fer involving a loss of only about 50%. How- 
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ever, the demand for this foreign exchange soon 
became so great, that it could not be met, and 
after a short time, the procedure was suspended. 
The Jewish emigrant from Germany was thus 
again faced with the necessity of liquidating his 
assets in blocked marks, at a huge loss. 

This was the pessimistic outlook when in 1937 
a new transfer procedure was effected. This is 
the so-called “Haavara Mark” procedure, 
“Haavara” being the Hebrew word for transfer. 
This is a purely financial transaction, which has 
nothing to do with the export of German goods to 
other countries. 

Before the depression of the years 1929 to 1932 
many banks in the United States, England, France, 
Holland, Switzerland and other countries had ad- 
vanced credits to banks and large industrial enter- 
prises in Germany. When payments came due, 
the German banks were in a position to meet 
these, but owing to the decrease in gold and for- 
eign exchange in Germany, it was not possible for 
them to purchase from the “Deutsche Reichs- 
bank” the foreign exchange needed to reimburse 
their creditors. Thus these foreign banks found 
themselves with huge frozen credit balances in Ger- 
many. They were forced to stand still, until 
some method of transferring these balances could 
be worked out, and in this way came to be known 
as the “‘Standstill” creditors of Germany. Almost 
all the prominent banks in the United States are 
among the “‘Standstill” creditor banks. 

In order to help liquidate these frozen Reichs- 
mark balances, an agreement was worked out in 
1933 between the German Government and the 
“Standstill” banks, in accordance with which the 
latter were permitted to sell these ‘Reichsmark”’ 
as “Register Mark” (registered marks) to per- 
sons outside of Germany, who either wanted to 
make support remittances to relatives or friends in 
that country, or who wanted to use such marks for 
purposes of travel there. Through this means 
more than one billion of these Reichsmark have 
been liquidated since 1933. 


The German Government granted the ‘“‘Stand- 
still” banks a monopoly of the use of these regis- 
tered marks for support and travel purposes. 


The official Jewish transfer organization out- 
side Germany, the Haavara, Ltd., in Tel-Aviv, 
and the Intria, Ltd., of London were now able to 
work out an arrangement with the “Standstill” 
banks which is the basis of the present ‘‘Haavara- 
mark” procedure. Purely out of humanitarian 
motives, in order to further the emigration of 
Jews from Germany, the ‘“Standstill” banks 
agreed that the blocked credit balances of Jews 
in that country which had been registered for 
transfer, could also be liquidated. These can now 
be sold to Jews outside of Germany for use in 
making support and gift payments to Jewish rela- 
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tives and friends in that country. This represents 
a distinct sacrifice on the part of these ‘‘Standstill” 
banks, for wherever “Haavaramarks” are now 
bought in place of registered marks, the credit 
balances of these “‘Standstill’” banks in Germany 
are being more slowly liquidated. Since the 
“Standstill” banks were willing to enter into this 
agreement, the German Government also gave its 
consent. The German Government is not con- 
cerned whether support payments to individuals 
in Germany are made in registered marks or 
‘“Haavaramarks”’, for in neither instance does 
foreign exchange enter Germany. 

There is in Germany a special account, called 
the ‘“Haavaramark” account, into which Jews 
there who wish to emigrate have paid their savings 
up to a certain maximum amount; such savings are 
earmarked for later transfer. About 50,000,000 
marks are registered for transfer in this account 
at this time. The proceeds from the sale of these 
marks are placed at the disposal of the prospective 
Jewish emigrant. 

The procedure works as follows: 

“A” of New York purchases ‘“‘Haavaramarks” 
in that City with United States dollars, which 
marks he wishes to be delivered to “B” in Ger- 
many. ‘“B” is paid out in Germany in the usual 
German currency, out of the account into which 
“C” (a Jew who wishes to emigrate from Ger- 
many) has paid in his Reichsmark savings for 
future transfer, ““C’’ emigrates, and when reach- 
ing his destination collects his money from a 
special trust fund held outside of Germany, to 
which “A’”’’s dollars from New York have been 
transferred. 

At the present rate ‘“Havaaramark” remit- 
tances net approximately 4.65 marks to the dollar, 
whereas when checks or dollars are sent, the 
recipient gets only about 2.50 marks to the dollar. 
The new procedure has quickly worked out to the 
satisfaction of everyone concerned, so that in the 
first year, 1937-1938, more than one million and a 
half “‘“Haavaramarks” were sold, and more than 
15,000 support payments were effected. 

The agreement between the “‘Standstill” banks 
and the German Government is renewed from 
year to year, the present agreement running to 
March 1, 1939. These ‘“Haavaramarks” for sup- 
port and gift payments to Jews in Germany can 
be purchased at most banks, travel bureaus and 
branch offices of the American Express Co. 

The more ‘“Haavaramarks” are bought in this 
country and other countries to be sent as support 
and gift payments to Jews residing in Germany, 
the more Jews will be assisted to emigrate from 
that country. Recently the German press an- 
nounced that all Jews living in Germany would 
have to register their assets, insofar as these ex- 
ceeded 5,000 marks by June, 1938; that these as- 
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sets were to be made use of in the financing of the 
so-called German four year plan (to make Ger- 
many independent of foreign raw materials), al- 
though in just what manner was not indicated. 
This, coupled with the continuing pressure to dis- 
place the Jew from every last area of German 
economic life, naturally increases the need for 
emigration, and the significance of the purchase 
of ‘“Haavaramarks” can therefore not be over- 


Under Strange 


Translated from the Hebrew by Elsie Frankel 
WHEN WE came aboard the ship we were 


met by such a profusion of blueness—azure 
from above and turquoise from below—that it 
made Don very happy. There were not many 
children aboard, but they all spoke Hebrew and 
played with Don. Also the grown-ups paid him 
a good deal of attention. 


There was one thing, however, the lad could 
not fathom. We were on a French boat and the 
table-service was in the hands of a few Negroes. 
The kitchen-stewart was white. He was round 
and fat like a roly-poly, with a double-chin and 
small, pig-eyes. He was over-polite and smiled 
at everyone with exaggerated, saccharine sweet- 
ness. During meals he would walk among the 
tables, with a servile solicitous concern over the 
passengers’ comfort and well-being. He would 
then stop to pat Don’s head. Don used to wrinkle 
his brow and shrug his shoulders impatiently. 


Later, about a day before we landed I found 
out the reason for the boy’s animosity toward the 
pudgy kitchen-stewart. We were sitting on a 
deck-chair and gazing at some Greek islands; 
chains of green-wooded isles, with odd-shaped 
mountains and gorge-like valleys where Odysseus 
used to wander. Don plied me incessantly with 
questions about the people who live on these 
islands and as soon as I answered him, he asked 
again, “And the Negroes, don’t they live here?” 
Without waiting for my reply his thoughts ram- 
bled on aloud: “Why does the Negro, there in the 
depths of the ship always have to be a “Toran’ ?* 
And why is the fat man always dressed so ‘nice?’ 
Don’t they change around, the way they do in our 
‘Mitbach’ ?’”? 

When we finally arrived at his grandmother’s, 
Don was confused and frightened like a little 
animal. He would only stay with me and he per- 
sistently shied away from new faces. How- 
ever, friends and acquaintances kept call- 
ing at the house. One day Don asked 
rather peevishly: “I don’t understand, why 





1 Toran—Waiter. 
2 Mitbach—Kitchen. 
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estimated. In this connection, within recent weeks, 
when a uniform currency between Germany and 
former Austria was worked out, Haavaramarks 
were also eligible as support and gift remittances 
to Jews living in the territory of former Austria. 


** At this writing the New York City press reports that according to 
newest regulation in Germany blocked emigrant mark accounts can no 
longer be sold in the public international market; these must be left in 
Germany. This would, of course, increase the significance of ‘‘Haavara- 
marks’’, 


Skies 


are mew comrades always coming to Grandma’s 
Kvutzah?’’* Once a very good friend of mine 
called. She had asked to see the “‘little Palestin- 
ian”. The child had already become somewhat 
adjusted to his new surroundings and in my pres- 
ence he would sometimes react in a warm, friendly 
manner toward visitors. He used to watch envi- 
ously everyone who spoke to me in the foreign 
tongue. As soon as anyone would call, he had a 
neat trick of pouring out a profusion of words and 
stories at me, so as to distract me. My relatives 
thought that the boy lacked good breeding and 
manners. When my friend came and began to 
speak Hebrew, Don—hearing the sounds of his 
native tongue—left his room and came running 
gleefully towards us. When she said ‘“‘Shalom’’,* 
he stretched out his hand to greet her. Suddenly 
he stepped abruptly back. He withdrew his hand 
and stubbornly said, ‘‘No!” This surprised and 
annoyed me. I called him over and said: ‘This 
time, you will shake hands! She speaks our lan- 
guage. She was in Degania .. . And she knows 
your father . . . Don’s hand resolutely remained 
behind his back. A few moments later, he pulled 
me down, took my head and whispered something 
into my ear. I did not at first comprehend, but 
he repeated it very clearly: “I will not shake hands 
with her until she takes off the stockings from her 
hands.” I understood. My friend had extended 
him a gloved hand and my country-bred child 
rebelled against it. 





®@ by Miriam Singer 


It is a bright, sunny afternoon. Don and I 
walk in the street. The street is full of people, 
but we are both happy and contented to talk of 
our far-off homeland. Don seems to pay very 
little attention to what is going on about us. Yet, 
when a tram-car rides by, or when a fire-engine 
speeds by bent upon its task and destination, or 
even when a bright, shiny automobile passes, Don 
stares at these contraptions with rapt, curious ad- 
miration. Show-windows also distract him for a 
while, especially the fine array of toys. Moving 





8 Kvutzah—Collective settlement. 
4 Shalom—Peace, usual Hebrew greeting. 
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advertisements keep on winking at him, calling 
him nearer. He can sometimes stand riveted to 
his place for hours—gazing at a paper-face reveal- 
ing white teeth. He would never get tired look- 
ing... Yet, when a dog roams by, it is as if an 
electric current has passed through the child's 
body. And sometimes, when a lonely horse 
chances to appear on the street—within this realm 
of technocracy—then it is for Don a veritable 
prophetic vision. . . 

Thus we chance upon a horse. He is harnessed 
to a small furniture wagon and seems far from 
happy. He is so weary and thin, that one can 
count every bone in his body. There is a lean, 
hungry look in his face. Don stands near him 
and looks closely at the harness. It seems he 
would like to climb atop . . . From a nearby house 
a man comes out; he climbs atop the seat and 
drives off. 


I thought that Don had completely forgotten 
about the horse. But through the hum of the 
electric cars, the honking of automobile horns, the 
din and hubbub of city-life, there reaches us the 
soft, thin neighing of a horse. Don stops short. 
He lifts his finger and remarks very seriously: 
‘Mother, a mare must be somewhere near, around 
here.” I did not look for the mare. I’m sure, 
however, that Don was right. I warmly pressed 


the hand of my rustic child, for can any city 
person differentiate between the neighing of a 


horse and a mare? Soon, my child, we shall re- 
turn home, our home, our village... 

And yet, the days passed quickly. Don was 
yearning for the carefree, outdoor life in his 
homeland. To make his stay pleasant, I decided 
to take him to a playground. I told him at first 
about the city parks, where children of the big city 
meet and play, of the great profusion of many- 
colored flowers which bloom upon the softly un- 
dulating hills. Then I bought him a pail and 
shovel and we set out. To reach the playground 
we had to pass through a large garden, situated 
on a sloping hillside. Don was fascinated by the 
flowers. He stood silently in front of a bed of 
hyacinths. Nearby, there was another flower-bed, 
longer and more oval. Upon it narcissi were 
blooming. When Don saw the flowers, he cried 
out jubilantly, “Mother look! Just like in the 
fields at Degania!” He jumped upon the bed 
from which the flowers of his homeland were 
greeting him. Before he realized it, however, the 
watchman was upon him, with his dark, morose 
face, a face strangely’ reminiscent of grotesque 
childhood-nightmares. He ran bow-leggedly after 
the frightened boy, wielding a forbidding rubber- 
truncheon ... 

I could not possibly try to soften his heart with 
words. He would not have understood... I 
could only press my frightened boy to my breast 
until the flowers fell out of his hands and let his 
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tears flow on undisturbed. Yes, Don, it is the 
fault of the Degania narcissi. One cannot do 
the things here one does at Degania. Soon, my 
dear, in a little while, we shall be at home... 

Another picture. It is a hot, sultry day in 
July. The roads are ablaze with the heat, and 
the stone masonry in the buildings are reflecting 
and returning their glow. People trudge on slowly 
and lazily. We roam about the streets, trying to 
find a bathing place. Don is reminiscing: ‘The 
children are bathing in Kinereth now. Mother, 
does Nira know how to swim yet? And are little 
children allowed to bathe in the sea? How much 
did the lake dry up this year? Oh, yes,” he blurts 
out suddenly, “the children go around barefoot, at 
home, now.”’ Suddenly the boy turns his sun- 
burnt little face toward me. There is an obstin- 
ate gleam in his eyes. "It is as if he would want 
to say: “Mother, I can’t bear it any longer.” 
Presently he says: “Mother, I want to take off my 
shoes!” I am bewildered. We are on one of the 
busiest thoroughfares. Hot, dirty pavement... 
Burning car-tracks . . . ‘‘Don, we can’t do it here.” 
But this time Don does not listen to me. When I 
try to stop him he sits down in the middle of the 
road, stamps his feet and cries incessantly. 
“Mother, I want to go barefoot, the way they do 
at home.” 

I am greatly perturbed. Passers-by stop, 
gaze at the strange, unruly child, yelling in a 
foreign tongue. They try to help me, give me 
advice. Anxiety makes the perspiration trickle 
down my forehead. I make a desperate effort to 
wipe it off and at the same time make my stubborn 
boy behave. But he sits there and keeps on cry- 
ing: “I want to go barefoot, like at home.” 

Suddenly there appears a guardian angel in dis- 
guise. It is the postman. The kind, blue-eyed 
man with the smile of a school-boy walks over to 
Don and hands him a letter with a Palestinian 
stamp. Don looks up at his friend . . . He takes 
the letter and gets up. The curious gaping crowd 
disperses, the scene is over. And now, Don listens 
calmly to my explanation why he may go bare- 
foot at home, but not here. He is all attention 
for a while, then he remarks: “At home the 
ground is ‘nice,’ isn’t it mother ?” 
~ Only once, while abroad, was I compelled to 
leave Don. The problem was ‘Where? With 
whom?”—No one understands his language. 
Hardly anyone can really converse with him. After 
some elaborate planning I worked out a program 
for him. I bought a number of toys for which 
he had expressed a wistful admiration during our 
many window-shopping jaunts. I handed them 
over to my mother, instructing her to give him the 
toys one at a time; as soon as he’d grow tired of 
one and become restless, to give him another. So, 
I hoped, he would while away the time during my 
few hours of absence . . . My mother listened to 
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me very carefully, then winked at me slyly ... 
Full of apprehension and misgivings I left the 
house. 

Three hours later—I returned breathlessly 
home. I hastily locked the entrance door behind 
me, expecting that the child will rush toward me, 
embrace me, complaining of my long absence. For 
a while I paced up and down the corridor, trying 
to compose myself for the ordeal. Yet nothing 
happened. No door was hastily thrown open, 
no crying, petulant child threw himself into my 
arms complaining bitterly . . . 

I was astonished. I could not comprehend what 
had taken place during my absence. Finally I 
opened the kitchen-door, expecting to find my 
mother there at this hour. There I beheld a 
scene which I shall never forget. 

Mother stands at the table in her large blue 
apron. On the table is the kneading-board. On 
it, are arrayed in straight, neat rows, square pieces 
of dough. On each square is stuck a prune. My 
mother is cooking that well known Prague delic- 
acy, ‘“Tswitchen-Knoedl”’ (Plum-dumplings). At 
my mother’s side, on a stool so he can reach the 
table, stands Don, a voluminous white apron tied 
around him, his sleeves rolled up, his cheeks 
aflame. When I open the door he turns his head 
half-way around toward me and shouts gleefully: 
‘Mother, I’m very busy. I’m working. I am 
making ‘““Tswitchen-Knoedl” for Grandma.” The 
last word he utters in a beautifully murdered Ger- 
man. My mother winks roguishly at me and says 
laughingly: “The toys are still in the closet, wrap- 
ped up as you left them. You can return them, 
if you like.” 

Don is a grown lad now. A few days ago, we 
spoke reminiscently of the time we spent abroad. 
I asked him: “What is your most pleasant recol- 
lection of those days?” His reply was not the 
visit to the Zoo, nor the walks on the beautiful 
‘Prater’, nor the great throngs of people which 
used to awe him so much, nor the cars and ma- 
chines which had aroused his interest. My big, 
twelve year old boy puckers up his brow, thinks 
for a while and says earnestly: “I think the best 
time I have had in Europe, was when I was mak- 
ing “Tswitchen-Knoedl’ with Grandma.” 

Toward the end of April, when the crests of the 
hills in the Jordan valley assume that bald, dried- 
up look, and the burning sirocco blows his hot 
breath upon the last acre of grain in the fields 
and the purple buds have fallen from the trees; 
every year at about this time, a powerful yearning 
comes over me, for the cool, fragrant woods I 
have known in my childhood. I hardly miss the 
big city with its culture, art, music, but I do miss 
terribly, the soft green of the Czech woods, the 
quiet rustle in the tree-tops, the deep mysteries 
of the forest, the bright, shining grass, the soft, 
tender moss, the pungent aroma of the pastures. . . 
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I’m afraid that in spite of my love for the Home- 
land and my abounding enthusiasm for the Work, 
my spirit breaks and sickens under the burden of 
this longing . . . Thus will the adult, who spent his 
childhood among the bald, yellow hills of Galilee, 
be homesick for the smell of his native landscape. 
So it is and we cannot go against ourselves. It is 
no wonder then, that I used to tell Don about the 
forests and trees, the lichens and green mosses, 
the rich, sweet-smelling meadows. 

Then, during our visit abroad, came the su- 
preme, long anticipated moment for which my 
soul has been yearning: 

We trip lightly down-hill, approaching the for- 
est. I silently take Don’s hand and try to read in 
his face the impression this new experience is 
making upon him. His face, however, remains 
immobile. He plucks a field-flower here and 
there, making comparisons with those that grow 
at home. When we reach the first thicket, the 
child is deeply absorbed scrutinizing the trunks of 
the trees. Without lifting his head he remarks 
peevishly, “What are those sticks growing so 
close together?” I raise his head, show him the 
green crests and say, “This is a forest full of trees, 
and look, these are the tree-tops.” 

We find a soft, shaded spot. With suppressed 
excitement I stretch out on the green, tender moss. 
I breathe deeply several times, then close my 
eyes and listen to the mysterious murmur of the 
forest. Don is lying next to me, his hands crossed 
on his chest, looking straight up. . . 

For a few moments he lay thus quietly .. . 1 
thought that his childish soul was now absorbing 
the magic of the forest . . . Suddenly he sprang 
up, his spirit ruffled, his forehead corrugated in 
deep wrinkles. ‘‘Mother,” he said, “‘let’s go from 
here. I will not remain. You cannot even see 
the sky.” 

And now, the veil abruptly fell from my eyes. 
I understood. Don, you are right. You little 
Beduin, you only wish to see the high, vaulted sky 
over your head. You can run around carefree 
and barefoot in the burning sands of our Home- 
land, when we adults can hardly put a shod foot 
into the soil in July. Only you, children of De- 
gania, do not feel the blazing heat of the soil 
you were born upon, set roots in, grew up upon. 
You know only one thing: “At home, the ground 
is ‘nice’.” 

“Yes, Don,” I said and pressed him to my 
bosom, ‘‘son, we shall return home, to our bright 
skies which can be seen from everywhere, which 
belong to the native landscape. There you will 
be happy. For you the blazing sun, the hot, dry 
air, the sirocco, the naked hills of Galilee— are 
what the forests, the meadows, the mosses, the 
green, dewy grass—have been for me... That 
irretrievable, elusive childhood—joy, dream and 
magic of youth... 
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Grandpa Was A Tartar 


PPARENTLY IT was all a mistake. Jehudi 
Menuhin is not a Jew; he is only a half-Jew. 
At least his mother says so, and his mother ought 
to know. In the March issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, Mrs. Menuhin at last takes 
the world into her confidence. It seems that 
contrary to all current information, she is not a 
Jewess. Her father was a Tartar; her mother was 
an Italian, and her husband happens to be a Jew. 
This mixture, she explains to ladies eager to pro- 
duce genius, accounts for the musical talents of 
her children. A dash of this, a touch of that, and, 
presto !— you beget a virtuoso. 


Naturally we feel a little let down. We wish 
we had known this sooner. So much had been 
made of the Jewishness of Menuhin. It was quite 
a gallant tale. The father, a Hebrew teacher 
born in Crimea, but also with a Palestinian back- 
ground. The children—Yehudi, Hepzibah and 
Yalta—whose mother tongue was Hebrew. We 
were all pleased and touched. We said naively, 
pointing with pride, “here are Jews with dignity; 
here are none of your Miltons or Sidneys; here is 
Yehudi Menuhin—“The Jew’? Menuhin. Here 
are no apings of other cultures, no envious glances 
at alien ease, no apologies and no cringing. The 
Hebrew teacher and his wife have made sure— 
the son of genius must wear a sign—Yehudi, “the 
Jew”; the daughter of genius will bear a strange 
Biblical name—Hepzibah—not Shirley or Myrtle. 
And their speech will be Hebrew. 


Of course there are sceptics about. There are 
people with unkind memories who knew the Menu- 
hins in their early days when they were struggling 
up with their gifted children—the days when the 
Jewish empasis was broad and brave. The 
grandpa they remember was no Tartar. He was 
an attendant in a synagogue in Chicago, and a 
collector for a Jewish charitable institution in 
Palestine. He was an orthodox Jew, as befitted 
his pious calling, and gave no evidence of hiding 
an Italian wife, behind his beard. Friends recall 
his joy at his daughter’s marriage to the worthy 
Hebrew scholar, Moshe Menuhin—a curious pre- 
dilection for a descendant of Genghis Kahn; but 
then, scratch a SHAMAS, and you find a Tartar, 
as the old saying goes.. 


If Moshe Menuhin, the father, will only dis- 
cover that his mother really was an Arab maiden, 
preferably from stock lightened by some Teutonic 
crusader in the days when the knights of Europe 
were delivering the Holy Sepulchre, a further re- 
duction in the Jewish blood-count of the Menuhins 
could be achieved. This anemia is in style. 
The science of genealogy has many wonders and 





® by Marie Syrkin 


diligent research may unearth many a non-Jewish 
ancestor snuggling mistakenly beneath a MOGEN 
DAVID. 

In general, since Hitler’s advent, there has been 
much curious scanning of the family tree. The 
Nazis, of course, are trying to detect any semite 
hidden in the leaves, but many a half-Jew in Ger- 
many shakes the branches eagerly, peering for an 
Aryan interloper. According to Nazi law, a Jew- 
ish father or grandfather, means classification as 
a Jew, even if your Aryan mother brought you up 
as a devout Lutheran. But there is a loop-hole. 
If you can prove that your grandfather was not 
Siegfried Cohen, the lawful spouse of your Aryan 
grandmother, but really Fritz, the traveling sales- 
man, then you have redeemed the honor of your 
name, and may be certified as an Aryan. It is re- 
ported that German officials are beset by petitions 
seeking to establish the adulterous connections of 
the petitioner’s female relatives. A well-authenti- 
cated lapse from virtue on the part of an Aryan 
granny is worth a lot to her descendant, who can 
thus be cleansed from the taint of Jewish blood. 
Prove that the fleet was in town, and you may yet 
be saved the degradation of belonging to the Jew- 
ish people. 

And so it goes. There are always the weak, 
the timid, those who scurry to cover. And there 
is the other side of the picture, too. One likes to 
remember the young part Jewish British Lord, 
who had been brought up as a Christian. When 
the Nazi persecution of the Jews began, he de- 
clared himself a Jew as a gesture of pride and 
manhood. And there was the Aryan German 
Professor who accepted Judaism with his whole 
family as a protest against Hitler. 

As to the Menuhins, despite Madam Menuhin’s 
excursions into Tartary, we hate to believe that 
their early insistence on courage, on dignity, on 
one’s own identity, was only a hoax; a clever pub- 
licity scheme calculated to rally the enthusiasm and 
support of the sentimental Jewish public behind 
the young Jewish genius. Once, perhaps, the 
idealism was real. But the destruction of the 
last five years has been pervasive and incalculable. 
Much has been lost that is not in the books. Be- 
sides the lost lives, the lost jobs, the lost posses- 
sions, who can chalk up the loss of assurance, of 
mental balance, which is part of the havoc? The 
tide rises and threatens to engulf. So one clutches 
as straws, even so frail and pathetic a straw as a 
Tartar masquerade. Yet surely the old 


“SHAMAS” must have told his daughter that 
the only salvation in the deluge is to be found in 
that strictly Hebraic vessel built by Jewish hands 
—the ark. 
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Communism, Fascism or Democracy: 


IS regrettable that Dr. Heimann’s book has 
not been given more notice in socialist and 
liberal journals for it grapples with one of the 
two major problems of present day socialist policy, 
that is: what political program ought socialists to 
adopt to preserve democratic parliamentary gov- 
ernment against fascism. Though the book is 
not easy reading since its surface—as may be 
readily understood—is covered with “‘teutonisms”’, 
a little spade work on the part of the reader will 
unearth the content beneath, and repay the effort. 
Dr. Heimann writes with an earnestness and 
candor that will come as no surprise to those al- 
ready acquainted with his work. For years, before 
being forced into exile, he edited in Germany 
“Neue Blaetter fuer den Sozialismus”, a socialist 
periodical which sought to fuse Marxism with 
ethical and religious criticism. It was remarkably 
fair in the presentation of its own and opposing 
views and what is more surprising, skillfully avoid- 
ed the pitfall of all heterodox groups—a tempta- 
tion especially open to those claiming to speak in 
the name of a higher morality—degeneration into 
a sect. 

To be frank the “teutonisms” of the book are 
not all a matter of language; some, and I suppose 
I am expressing my own prejudices when I say 
the worst, are embedded in the author’s thought. 
While, for instance, English and American writers 
take capitalism so much for granted that we did 
not even think of setting it apart by giving it a 
name, Heimann follows Sombart and the German 
romantics in approaching capitalism as the radical 
evil characteristic of our day. Sombart, incident- 
ally, who began as an admirer if not as a disciple 
of Marx, just a few years ago published his 
“Deutscher Sozialismus”, a confession of Nazi 
faith. Heimann nowhere defines what he means 
by capitalism but one might gather from his pages 
that commerce, industry, the employment of wage 
labor are specifically modern, the product only of 
the last century or so. 

True, the author is more temperate than Marx 
who pictured capitalism as entering the world 
“dripping from head to foot, from every pore 
with blood and dirt”; in his opinion large scale 
industry and big business corporations rose ‘‘on 
the ruined fortunes of the small manufacturers 
and businessmen they had undersold.” That this 
is a one-sided view of the economic history is evi- 
dent to any one who reflects on some of the great 
aggregations of wealth today. On whose ruins 


were built the enormous plants of Ford, General 
Motors, General Electric, the Bell System? It 


overlooks one of the most important character- 
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istics of technological and industrial progress; the 
creation of new industries, the improvement in the 
standard of living of the masses accompanying 
the growth of capital. The New York Daily 
News established itself in a short time as New 
York’s largest newspaper, and an immense fortune 
was built up. Why? Because a few men under- 
stood that the reading of a newspaper was beyond 
the mental capacity and language acquaintance of 
millions of Americans, and that a newspaper con- 
sisting almost entirely of photographs with just 
a few words of text would be “‘read’”’ by masses of 
men and women who had never bought a paper 
before. A fortune was built up but who were the 
small business men ruined in the process? Again, 
the author seems to think that the union of high 
society and high finance is an evil characteristic 
only of our day succeeding “after long centuries 
of struggle” but the truth is rather, that such was 
the case in nearly all historic civilizations. Modern 
capitalism is no different in this respect from the 
Rome of the Caesars or Florence of the Medicis. 

It is because Heimann cannot see capitalism as 
a natural growth that he charges mercantilism 
with responsibility for its appearance; but while 
absolutist governments did take to promoting in- 
dustry and commerce, it is a mistake to think that 
capitalism received or required especial protection 
for its rise. The author cites the great trading 
companies such as the British East India Company 
as governmentally sponsored capitalist institutions 
but as our foremost authority on mercantilism, 
Elie Heckscher, points out: the successful trading 
companies such as the British and Dutch East 
India Companies were just those which escaped 
governmental regulation. The failures were the 
French, Spanish and Portugese companies, all 
much subsidized and supervised—examples that 
do not bear out Dr. Heimann’s assertion that 
“constant supervision was the price of its [mer- 
cantilism’s or as the author calls it state-regulated 
capitalism] success.” Parliament began regulat- 
ing the British East India Company only after it 
had proved a highly profitable enterprise. 


I have dwelt on these matters because of a con- 
viction that it is necessary for us to see capitalism 
in its proper perspective, not as a radical perver- 
sion which marks our time from others but as a 
mode of economic activity to a greater or lesser 
degree pervasive throughout history which should 
be taken as the starting point for reform. Miriam 
Beard’s instructive and entertaining book, “A His- 
tory of the Business Man” will remind the reader 
that business psychology has been pretty much 
alike in all ages. Too often the socialist in his 
condemnation of capitalism tends to think of the 
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present as a particularly evil period; a corruption 
of a better state of attairs that had preceded it— 
Dr. Heimann, for instance, believes that “the 
doctrine of harmony was applicable to the pre- 
capitalistic era” (p. 49)—and so is led to praise 
any revolutionary program calling for the over- 
throw of capitalism irrespective of the misery it 
might bring in its train. Heimann reveals this 
typically romantic attitude when—though a non- 
communist—he calls the Communists, “the right- 
ful heirs of liberalism” (p. 250) and speaks of 
the “enlightened [and] superior wisdom and 
benevolence of the [Soviet] government” (p. 
123); of its “responsible, constructive leadership 
in practice’ (p. 107) even while charging it with 
“having tormented the people with the literally 
murderous famine of 1932” (p. 149). Surely a 
strange expression of superior wisdom and benevo- 
lence ! 


The heart of the book, however, and its most 
praiseworthy sections, are taken up with the prob- 
lem of democracy. The exposition of the demo- 
cratic goal on pages 279 and 280 is as good as any 
to be found in current literature. Democracy de- 
mands pluralism. Heimann spurns “the popular 
notion that democracy consists in acting as the 
majority desires.” Democracy, he tells us is not 
“majority totalitarianism.” ‘No majority, unless 
it abrogates democracy, can decide to kill the mem- 
bers of the minority, to abdicate from its position 
of responsibility, to repeal the rights of national 
or religious groups, or to prohibit the free and 
dignified expression of independent and possibly 
non-conformist opinions.” 


How can representative institutions be pre- 
served? This is the most pressing problem now 
especially since the Communists have announced 
their conversion to democracy for all countries 
(but not the U. S. S. R.). Over author tells us 
that the Weimar Republic was dead not in 1933 
but already in 1929 when the Reichstag was with- 
out a working majority, for lacking that it could 
not function and of necessity sole authority went 
to the executive. “A parliamentarian democracy 
in order to function, must be able to create a 
majority among the voters and if no single group 
is able to form a majority, it requires a practicable 
coalition” (p. 206). There’s the rub—“a prac- 
ticable coalition’’—for in that and not in a “united 
front” lay the only salvation of German democ- 
racy, and it was just that which was unobtainable 
in Germany. But why. was it impossible for any 
party to get a working majority or to form a 
practicable coalition? Heimann answers by point- 
ing to the statistical composition of the German 
population, ‘“‘some 40 per cent of proletarians with 
the same percentage in the medial group—a situ- 
ation which had existed for three decades without 
change in the face of an increasing population” 
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(p. 207). What made matters worse was that 
in Germany, because ot “the extreme regidity and 
class consciousness of the social hierarchy,’’ politi- 
cal organization and action tended to tollow close 
upon class lines. 

The moral of Dr. Heimann’s analysis should be 
clear. ‘Lhe Weimar Kepublic could have sur- 
vived only if the German Social-Democracy had 
frankly accepted the situation and had concluded 
an alliance with the small property owners, par- 
ticularly the peasants, but they were prevented 
from doing this by their adherence to the Marxian 
theory that the peasantry was economically insig- 
nificant and doomed to perish. Much emphasis is 
given to this point and our author shows that small 
scale peasant agriculture is not yielding ground to 
large scale farming; that the peasantry is a power- 
ful element of the population, both economically 
and politically, and that the peasantry, contrary 
to the Marxian theory, which condemns the peas- 
antry as reactionary, can in alliance with labor 
become the backbone of democracy. He points to 
the Scandinavian countries which “have remained 
immune to this day to the lure of neighboring 
fascism, because the workers refused to break 
the coalition even where they attained the absolute 
majority for themselves” (p. 271). The German 
Social-Democracy, on the other hand, and here 
Heimann’s judgment is harsh but true, “sacrificed 
German democracy to the Marxian theory” (p. 
212). 

There is another conclusion that may be gath- 
ered from Dr. Heimann’s analysis which he does 
not draw himself but about which it would be 
dangerous to be silent; viz, that in view of the 
social composition of the West-European coun- 
tries and our own, overlooking for the present 
other considerations, the working of representa- 
tive government requires compromise so that 
strictly class politics are a danger to democracy. 
The class struggle was of course not created by 
Marx or by socialist propaganda but it may be 
asked to what extent Marxist ideology by empha- 
sizing class consciousness and the irreconcilable 
opposition of proletariat and bourgeoisie accentu- 
ated the rigidity and class consciousness of the 
German social hierarchy thus proving no blessing 
to German democracy or socialism. 


It is idle to deny that socialist propaganda (of 
the Marxist type) wherever it promises success is 
soon faced with a dilemma. If it adheres to the 
motto of irreconcilable antagonism of bourgeoisie 
and proletariat, no compromise with the class 
enemy, etc., it risks (even against its will) revo- 
lution or counter-revolution, in either case the ruin 
of representative democracy; if, on the other 
hand, it compromises, it risks division in its own 
ranks and the renunciation of the major part of 
its program. Just now when we are alarmed at 
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the threat of fascism even the communists prefer 
what they used to call sneeringly ‘bourgeois de- 
mocracy”’ to socialism. The lesson has been learn- 
ed, though a little late, but even so, are we alive 
to the full implications of this choice? 

That democracy cannot survive a fundamental 
division in the electorate was the considered opin- 
ion of so keen a mind as Lord Balfour. In the 
preface to Bagehot’s “English Constitution” he 
asks the reason for the stability of the English 
Constitution”. The British system he finds ‘‘ad- 
mirably fitted to adjust political action to the 
ordinary oscillation of public opinion.” But, “our 
alternating Cabinets, though belonging to different 
parties, have never differed about the foundations 
of society. And it is evident that our whole politi- 
cal machinery presupposes a people so fundamen- 
tally at one that they can safely afford to bicker; 
and so sure of their own moderation that they are 
not dangerously disturbed by the never-ending din 
of political conflict. May it always be so. ‘‘Events 
on the Continent seem to have confirmed Lord 
Balfour’s opinion, and socialists must make their 
choice between revolutionary Marxism (even 
when it wishes to be democratic) and democracy. 

To return to Dr. Heimann. He adequately 
refutes the notion, more fashionable a few years 
ago than now, that fascism is the dictatorship of 
monopoly capital. Fascism, he underlines is the 


reaction provoked by the threat of communism; 


nay more, the latter’s responsibility is even greater 
as it has influenced fascism positively as well as 
negatively. ‘The communist interpretation of 
bourgeois democracy and capitalism has been 
taken over, with its emphasis on the economic 
crisis, its denunciation of the anarchy resulting 
from private decision, and its contempt for liberty 
as a bourgeois ideology destined to palliate the 
greed for money. Through its diagnosis the gen- 
eral lines of the fascist cure were suggested” (p. 
188). These words are no less true for not being 
novel (and Dr. Heimann lays no claim to original- 
ity). For us as Jews they carry an additional 
burden since it is notorious that our being a minor- 
ity makes us easily the scapegoat of reaction. 

To what extent is socialism compatible with the 
freedom of the individual? Heimann disposes of 
this question by an unsatisfying iteration of 
generalities. As the liberty of the individual, he 
asserts, is best assured when there is individual 
property in individual work, so likewise when col- 
lective property exists in collective work. The 
syllogism would at best warrant not the conclu- 
sion that Dr. Heimann draws but that as individ- 
ual freedom is secured by individual propertv in 
individual work so collective property in collec- 
tive work would secure the liberty of the collec- 
tive; an assertion that is meaningless. It ought 
at this late date, after the experience of the U. S. 
S. R. be apparent that there is no magic in the 
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phrase “‘collective property”. Title may vest in 
the state, factory, unit or governmental agency but 
its exact location is of no pracical importance. 
What is of concern is the power which certain indi- 
viduals may have over the lives of others. It is no 
answer to the man who wants to till his farm but, 
instead, is forced to dig a canal, that he is free 
because he and his fellow canal diggers have col- 
lective property in their collective work; and to 
add that in this fashion “the true meaning of lib- 
erty and property, and their connection with equal- 
ity” is restored” seems like rubbing it in. Else- 
where in the book, Dr. Heimann is aware that the 
problem of socialism and liberty cannot be solved 
by a formula. ‘Public discussion,” he tells us, “‘is 
heated interested in the means, the institutions, as 
if they told anything in themselves. What counts 
is the living forces that create and animate these 
social forms and institutions (p. 85). Quite true, 
but it should also be remembered that some forms 
and institutions lend themselves more readily to 
the debasement of liberty than do others. 

Marx for all his Hegelianism was fundamen- 
tally a hedonist who based the class action of the 
proletariat on its class interest but Heimann de- 
spite his espousal of Marxism is really much taint- 
ed with German idealism. The difference between 
the two is particularly striking in Chapter III, 
Sec. A of the book, where the author delineates 
what he conceives to be the Marxian view of the 
path of capitalist development leading to social- 
ism. The author of “Capital” pointed to increas- 
ing “contradictions” in capitalism resulting in con- 
centration and centralization on an enormous scale, 
the conversion of the vast majority of the popula- 
tion into proletarians, the revolt of the proletariat, 
a class which Marx asserts but Heimann as we 
have seen denies is ‘‘always increasing in numbers, 
and disciplined, united, organized by the very 
mechanism of the process of capitalist production 
itself.” Capital, Vol. I, p. 836, Kerr Ed. A foot- 
note in the book (p. 68) informs the reader that 
all this is only incidental and unnecessary to 
Marx’s real argument. ‘The logic and political 
future of Marxism do not depend on these de- 
tails.’ Heimann commits the common fault. of 
asserting that Marx really meant something other 
than what he said. 

According to Heimann, the vital argument of 
Marx is that the development of capitalism leads 
to the necessity of planning (about which Marx 
wrote nothing at all; the entire discussion of 
“planned economy”’ is only comparatively recent). 
“Socialism,” Heimann finds, “is the outcome of 
the inner urge of these men [the proletariat] 
[which] demands communal property for attain- 
ment of their liberty and through it they achieve 
integration by means of the plan” (p. 96), and in 
another place, “The workers of canitalism uncon- 
sciously yearn for planning”. . . “The plan is the 
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true-self-expression of men trained by capitalistic 
industry for communal action” (p. 95). “A new 
type of worker is modeled by the new type of 
work—men trained in communal work and con- 
ceiving of themselves as forming a true commu- 
nity” (p. 71). These statements are made with- 
out empirical support, and doubtless their self- 
evidence seems so plain to the author that he 
would think it supererogatory to arrive at them by 
induction, but the critical reader may well doubt 
whether Heimann is writing of the actually exist- 
ing working class or of the working class as he 
would like it to be. At any rate, whatever the 
merits of Heimann’s theory, it should be apparent 
that its basic assumptions are different from those 
of Marx. For the hedonistic “‘class interest’ of 
the proletariat, there is substituted an “inner urge 
for communal property” supposedly derived from 
social psychology. 

I have made no attempt to exhaust the contents 
of Prof. Heimann’s interesting and suggestive 
book. In particular, his analysis of the roots of 
fascism and what he calls the breakdown of hu- 
manism merit careful consideration. Few socialist 
writers have given as much thought to the prob- 
lems of socialism, and indeed few are as equipped 
as is Dr. Heimann to discuss them, and it can be 
fairly said that in comparison with the work un- 
der review most of our native literature seems 
quite trivial. It is a work which the thoughtful 
socialist reader should not miss. 


ZIONIST HARMONY 


— NEWS of the closing sessions of the con- 
vention of the Z. O. A. which reached us as 
we go to press bore a message of a spirit of unity 
and mutual confidence which is to be greeted by 
all those who have the welfare of Zionism at 
heart. In Rabbi Solomon Goldman, the newly 
elected president of the Z. O. A., the Zionist or- 
ganization will find the leadership of an outstand- 
ing personality and of a man who has shown a 
profound understanding for the basic realities of 
Zionism. For many years a friend of Labor Zion- 
ism, Rabbi Goldman has also grappled with the 
problems confronting the movement in America. 
The spirit of friendship between the candidates 
vividly demonstrated by the moving remarks of 
Dr. Israel Goldstein, amply proved that the cause 
was held above personal ambitions and was a 
healthy sign of the maturity of the movement. 

It was also well that the convention indorsed 
the stand of the 20th World Zionist Congress in 
the matter of partition. Political sagacity and the 
increasing need for emigration on the part of 
European Tewrv indicate that the reopening of the 
gates of Palestine for a large stream of immi- 
grants is the need of the hour. 
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VINEYARD LODGE 


“A-Homing in the Ulster Hills” 


Established Farm Hundreds of Acres 


Vast vineyards. Fruit, vegetable, dairy products. 

Intriguing woodland trails. Tennis, handball, sun- 

bathing. All improvements. Swimming and boating 

nearby. Dancing - Play - Entertainment. Easily 
accessible: Boat, Bus Train. 


Rate $18 Weekly Kingston 3430 
Joseph Rosenthal, Ulster Park, N. Y. 





LOVERS OF NATURE 
@ Vacation At & 


MOUNTAIN LAKE FARMS 


2,500 FT. ELEVATION 
400 ACRES 
IN THE HEART OF THE CATSKILLS 
Enjoy all our facilities: tennis, handball, ping pong, 
hunting (we provide the guns) and fishing, etc. All 
conveniences. Not strictly kosher. NO SOCIAL STAFF. 
Large, beautiful lake. Accommodates 75 guests. Near 
Rates $20, $22 per week. 
Phone 
Margaretville 94R22 @ 





Livingston Manor. 
E. KEISER, Prop. 
@ Union Grove, N. Y. 


JULY 4th WEEK-END 
gee ROA = IN 1 5] 450 


Come anytime Friday 
By the day, $8 
temlenereaty 
August, 
$22.50-$30 
a 












Camp. tifewtth 
Hotel services and facilities. 


COOKS FALES EODGE 


Telephone Roose 27-19 





























Spend a Glorious Vacation at 


GROSSMAN'S NEW FOREST HOTEL 


BIG INDIAN, ULSTER COUNTY. N. Y. 


Hotel Comforts - Camp Acitivities - Water Sports 
Casino - Music - Social Staff - Dietary Laws 
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COLORFUL SUMMER RESORT 





AINBOW 
LODGE 


Modern Throughout 
LIVINGSTON MANOR New YORK 
THEO. B. GOLUB, Owner P. O. BOX 355 
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THIS YEAR IT’S 


‘Chodikee 


( HIGHLAND, N. Y. Popular Adult Camp 


/ Carefree! Friendly! Informal! 
Rates $27.50. Write for Booklet 

) Brooklyn Office: 1202-J—Kings Highway 
} ESplanade 6-4130 


) 


LN a 
Li - it~ 
Fanerestsnce: 
a de In THE CATSKILLS 
All Sport and Social Activities 
Free Boating and Swimming on Our Own Lake 
DIETARY LAWS 


LA VACATION RESORT THAT HAS EVERYTHING, 


CHESTERS ZUNBARG 
















LAKEWOOD MODERN 
SCHOOL CAMP 


CARMEL, N. Y. (Near Lake Carmel, Rt. 52) 


A progressive Camp for boys and girls 
from four to fourteen years of age. 


Write or phone for information: 


JAMES & NELLIE DICK 
Tel. EDgecomb 4-6259 Carmel 334 














AT HOME 
IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 


Sports-Social Staff-Dietary Laws 
THE LESSER LODGE 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
NEW YORK 














THE FIELDSTONE 
On Round Lake—Monroe, N. Y. 
One Hour from New York 
Swimming and boating on mile 


wide lake ... tennis, handball, 
riding, golf and other sports. 


By Reservation Only Phone Monroe 2501 

















GOING AWAY 
this summer? 
Why not have the 
Jewish Frontier 
help you pick your place? 


Write to 
Resort Editor 
JEWISH FRONTIER 


275 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

















For technical reasons notes of 
the League for Labor Palestine were 
omitted from this issue. Full re- 


port of League activities will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 









Steinberg, 
Country Bride”, latest Soviet film—and 


Tel. Fallsburg 53 
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A delightful hideaway in the 


mountains 
SPECIAL EXTRAS FOR 
THE “4th” WEEK-END 
Rex Ingraham and Mixed Quartet 
“The Magician” e¢ “The 


“Things and Stuff” 
MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY! 


No other place in the Catskills quite equals 
the delightful intimacy, the abundance and 
fine con —_ ¢ its RY the — 
setting, and the fine type of young people 
attracted here. ITE F FoR LOW RAT: Tes. 


Woodbourne, N. Y. 























Eirdlaud 


CENTRAL iemee e NEW YORK 


Beautiful and sim ge miles from 
New York, 225 acres of woodland—Moun- 
tains—5 miles of paths—Tennis, golf, hand- 
ball, swimming and — , excellent cuisine. 
Tel. Highland Mills 7 Open All Year 


Management: FANNIE GOLDBERG 

















TALL TIMBER 


"Your Summer Home’’ 
LAKE MOHEGAN.N. Y. 
Peekskill 3275 


On the secluded end of 
Lake Mohegan. Hotel 
facilities. amp activi- 
ties. Lake and land 
sports, three fast tennis 
courts, handball, ping 
pong, badminton, etc. 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE 
Featured entertainment 
9th week-end in- 
cludes the recent Amkino 
production ‘‘GYPS 

starring Lala Chernaya 
and Alexander Granach. 


Watch For Our Future Announcements! 
Summer Rates Per Week $22.50 and up 
Special rates for tong stays and large parties 
New York Office: 152 West 42nd Street 
Wisconsin 7-0998 














ROSCOE, 


ment. Casino. 
swimming __ pool, 
Golf, lake within 


View 


MOUNTAIN 
HOUSE 


let. Tel. 
Special 4th of July 
Week-End 
Friday Supper Including 


Monday Dinner $10.00 
FRED B. HAUSER. Prop. 


N. Y. Accom. 
e 100. Strictly modern. Ros- 
1g coe’s only German-American 

Hebrew cuisine and manage- 

Concrete 

tennis. 

short 
walk. Rates $18 up. Book- 

Roscoe S9Y4. 











MONEKA LODGE 
“A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION” 
Excellent Social & Sport Activities 
South Fallsburg, N. Y. 


Phones: Fallsburg 310-311 Dietary Laws 
M. KARP C. BERKOWITZ 





DAN ON — WD 9D 
When In 


TEL AVIV 


Stop on the 
Seashore at 


HOTEL FISH 


“The Center of English-Speaking Jews’’ 
Modern Conveniences, Operated by Amer- 
icans, Patronized by Leading Jews, Amer- 

ican Table and Hygiene 
Abraham Fish, C. C. N. Y. ‘14, looks for- 
ward to greeting fellow alumni on their 
visits to Eretz Israel. 











FOREST PARK 
MONROE, N. Y. 
Phone 7755 
Formerly a _ millionaire’s 
estate. 150 acres of most 

beautiful country. 


All modern open and 
ail facilities for sports.— 
Make early reservations. 


; OPEN ALL YEAR 


Sudden Collapse 


Many people—particularly our fel- 
low Jews—believe that a good busi- 
ness is sufficient to lead a full life for 
himself and his family. Until one fine 
day, a complete physical breakdown 
occurs which teaches that even the 
strongest, needs an annual rest—if 
only for a few days—to better fortify 
himself in the daily race for business 
supremacy. A mountain sojourn gives 
that 100% rest! And for that you 
don’t have to look around too much. 
The Park Plaza Hotel—Fleischmanns, 
N. Y.—3 hours by car from New 
York City—managed by Dr. Jack 
Miller, completely renovated, offers 
you at moderate prices all that is neces- 
sary to strengthen your health: excel- 
lent Hungarian and Viennese kitchen 
specialties, splendid rooms, superb 
countryside, all sports, extraordinary 
service. It is the only house conduct- 
ed by German-Jews in Fleischmanns. 
Attending Health Director and Kin- 
dergarten Teacher for children on 
premises. Send immediately for free 
brochure. Our social program will 
satisfy the young as well as the old. 
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* * * * 
Sports and Entertainment 


In the Heart of Beautiful Connecticut 


650 Acres Two-Mile Private Lake 
Se GOLF (Free) 
TENNIS 
RIDING 
. 
FISHING 
SWIMMING 
BOATING 
e 
HANDBALL 
BASKETBALL 





TWO SMART SHOWS WEEKLY 
Entertainment and Dancing Every Night 


GUS MEYER'S ORCHESTRA 
N. Y. Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
Write For Booklet 


PINE BROOK COUNTRY CLUB 


AN IDEAL ADULT CAMP 
NICHOLS, CONNECTICUT 









JEWISH FRONTIER | 





The Smooth Southern Route 


o ALL EUROPE 


with connections for 
PALESTINE and the EGYPT 


Express sailings are offered by the swift superliners 
Rex and Conte di Savoia; more leisurely crossings 
by the Roma, Saturnia and Vulcania. In Italy fast 
rail connections are available for European capitals 
or direct steamer connections for Near East ports. 
DIETARY OBSERVANCE 
For your convenience kitchens for dietary observ- 
ance are maintained aboard all Italian Line ships. 


Apply to Local Travel Agent or 624 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


ITALIAN LINE 











LOngacre 5-4429 




















HILLTOP LODGE 


on Sylvan Lake 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
Phone: Hopewell Junction 176 
65 MILES FROM NEW YOAK... REASONALBE RATES 
Activities 
Golf . . . Tennis . . . Ping Pong . . . Swimming... 
Boating .. Fishing .. Horseback Riding . . . Handball 
. . . Basketball . . . Games . . . Dramatics . . . Forums 


. . . Concerts . . . Chamber Music . . . Dancing . . . New 
Bungalows . . . Modern Improvements . . . Solariums . 


REASONABLE RATES 


City Address 
Room 303 


Directors 
PAUL WOLFSON 200 Broadway 
SoL ROTHAUSER 


COrtland 7-3958 
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WOODBURNE, N. Y. 

A vacation sanctuary on a PRIVATE 
LAKE — Complete land and water sports. 
JULY 4th WEEK-END 
RED GATE PLAYERS — MUSIC 

Full Length French Film 


Book Early N. Y. Phone LAckawanna 4-4026 
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The KENMORE 


KAUNEONGA LAKE, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHITE LAKE 116 


1. LOCATION—on the shores of beautiful 
Kauneonga Lake 


2. BUILDINGS—three modern hotel buildings 
3. CUISINE—the finest 

4. SERVICE—flawless 

5. SPORTS—= great variety, aquatic and land 
6. ENTERTAINMENT—?rofessional 

7 CLIENTELE—<on genial 
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“Unique Adult Camp”’ 


HUNTS-BROOK 
LODGE 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


There will be no "dressing up" or formal enter- 
tainment at any time and the following facilities 
are at the disposal of Hunts Brook guests: 


FIVE TENNIS COURTS SWIMMING 
FOUR HANDBALL COURTS BASEBALL 


HORSEBACK RIDING PING PONG 
BICYCLING DANCING 
ARCHERY SHUFFLE BOARD 
BASKETBALL CARD ROOMS 








WEEKLY $25.00 
DAVID LIPSKY—Director 


DAILY $5.00 


For Reservations Write 
Hunts-Brook Lodge, New London, Conn. 
New York Address 


22 Buckingham Road, Brooklyn 
BUckminster 4-7400 




















DIRECTIONS: Boston Post Road, Route | to New London. 
N.Y. N.H. and Hartford to New London. 
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“Jury, 1938 


Goldie Myerson 
Departs for Home 

After eight months of strenuous 
work on behalf of Nachshon and the 
Palestine Labor Campaign, Goldie 
Myerson sailed for Palestine, on June 
29th. On the eve of her departure, 
the National Labor Committee ten- 
dered a banquet in her honor which 
was attended by close to 600 people, 
representing all organizations liated 
with the work of ‘the Histadrut. 

Greetings from representatives and 
officers of these groups were expressed, 
appreciating the significant _ service 
which Mrs. Myerson rendered to the 
cause of Labor Palestine, and wishing 
her Bon Voyage, and a speedy return. 

On this occasion, the secretary of 
the National Labor Committee, Mr. 
Isaac Hamlin, reported that in spite 
of economic difficulties, the results of 
this year’s Gewerkshaften Campaign 
for the Histadrut will reach the sum 
of $250,000, an increase of close to 
15% over the income of 1937. 

As far as Nachshon is concerned, a 
total of over $100,000 was raised since 
September 1, 1937. Besides the finan- 
cial support given to this project, the 
interest of Ameircan Jewry has been 
awakened to the Maritime activities 
which are being sponsored by the 
Pioneers in Palestine. Many friends 
and co-workers have been gained for 
this important enterprise. 

In her farewell address, Mrs. Myer- 
son expressed her thanks and appre- 
ciation to the thousands of friends 
whom she met on her trips throughout 
the United States and Canada, and 
who have so nobly assisted in her mis- 
sion. She called upon all organiza- 
tions and individuals to increase their 
support and active cooperation so that 
the ideals of Labor Palestine as well 
as its practical deeds should be crown- 
ed with great success. 





For Complete Rest 

















8 Hole Golf Course—Tennis and Handball 
Courts—Bathing from private white sand 
beach—Free Boating—Aquatic Sports—Dance 
Orchestra—Large social and athlietie staffs. 


Dietary Laws observed. Booklet on request. 





DINNERSTEIN & WIENER. Mgt. Tel. Liberty 975 





















Attractive June Rates 
New 2-5 ry, AS . 
PLAY-TORIUM 
Complete Social and Athletic Staif during June. 
Modern, Filtered Swimming Poel. 
, Dietary Laws strictly observed. 
‘4, 7 . \S) Associated with us: 
4 . NS MR. & MRS. LOUIS SUSSMAN 
SURE OF vac i ——— 370. Booklet on Request. 


inson & Son, Ownership Management) 




















On the Boardwalk. ATLANTIC CITY: N-J- 
6rey comfort--happiness recreation 
rest and perfect surroundings 
at theworlds largest Jewish 
hotel. glamorous days and nights 
awast you heré-~-endless enjoyment 
for young and old 
SEA AND FRESH |] UP-TO-THE-MINUTE] UNEXCELLED 
SID WATER INALLBATHS HI CONVENIENCE W NOSHER CUISINE 


KOSHER UM’HUDAR 
UNCER DIRECT SUPERVISION 
OF THE ATLANTIC CITY RABBI 

MOSHE SHAPIRO 














PARK PLAZA HOTEL 


FLEISCHMANNS, N. Y. 
Phone: 85 


New York Office Phone: HEgeman 3-0335 
Prop. DR. JACK MILLER Mgr. HELEN BUXBAUM 
ONLY GERMAN-JEWISH HOUSE IN FLEISCHMANNS 


Completely renovated house—all comforts—running hot and cold water in 
each room with or without private bath—recognized excellent American- 


Hungarian and Viennese cooking. 4 Meals Daily. 





SWIMMING e ROWING e FISHING ¢ GOLF e TENNIS 
Daily Automobile Trips 
Entertainment (Dr. Levi) ° Orchestra 2 Dancing 


June $20up. July, August $23 up. 4th of July 3 full days $14. Booklet Free 




















JEwIsH FRONTIEI 





UMMER 
FFER. 


Selected Essays of 


A. D. GORDON 
Translated from the Hebrew by 


DR. FRANCES BURNCE 
With a Biographical Sketch by 


DR. E. SILBERSCHLAG 


together with 
One Year's Subscription to 


JEWISH FRONTIER 
All for $2.50 














By necessity, we must insist that one copy will be 
limited  beagategerel Senedngens chapcn in.cotieh 
with new 300 expensively- 

oust edition of the great due teins and guid- 
ing spirit of the Palestine Labor Movement, and at 
the same time enter, or renew your subscription to 
“America’s. Foremost Anglo-Jewish Publication”. 
The regular price of the Gordon Book is $2.00. The 
regular subscription to JEWISH FRONTIER is $2.00. 
Both for $2.50! Offer expires August 15, 1938. 


The publication of this invaluable book has been 
made possible by the generosity of Mr. Eldar 
Markson, of Boston. 


ORDER BLANK 


JEWISH FRONTIER, 
275 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $2.50 for which send me A. D. 
Gordon’s Selected Essays and the JEWISH FRONTIER 
for One Year. I am: (check one of following) 


[] a new subscriber 
[] a renewal 




















13th SEASON =e: 113th SEASON 
1938 


Summer Home 
_ of the 


Jewish National Workers’ Alliance 


UNSER CAMP 


Make your reservations now for 


a pleasant summer vacation. 


KINDERWELT 


“The Jewish camp for the Jew- 

ish child” is now registering 

children for the second half of 

the season. Children accepted 
from 9 to 16. 


REGISTER NOW 


UNSER CAMP & KINDERWELT 
HIGHLAND MILLS, N. Y. 
Tel. Highland Mills 3091 


New York Office: 
251 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tel. STuyvesant 9-4677 


EL PET ATR 























